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WHAT PRICE CHILDHOOD 


“No matter who wins a war, the child always loses.” 


These starved, destitute, and homeless orphans were picked up in Seoul. 


They are now wards of the United Nations Ministry of Relief. Grimly 
they symbolize the final cost of what is happening in war ravaged Korea. 


Photo by United Nations 














Y, — nothing! 


paper, ink, wood, 
bits of metal, 

a few strings 
that's all! 


But in the hands 
of an artist they 
become instruments 
capable of producing the 


most beautiful music the world 





has ever known. 


In ourselves we are nothin g! But in the hands of God we become instruments 
capable of helping to bring the Kingdom of God on earth. 


HELP US TO CHANGE MEN OF FLESH INTO INSTRUMENTS OF GOD 


American Baptist Missionaries baptized over 10,000 converts 


last year throughout the Foreign mission field 


Only your support made this possible 


COUNCIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERATION AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 





YOUR 100% 
Supperé 

of the 
UNIFIED — 
BUDGET We wish to convey to the 


churches that have participated 





is necessary 


to continue and will yet participate in The 


the work 


America - for - Christ Offering, 


American 
Baptist 
Churches 


have asked 


our hearty appreciation 
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us to do 


April 30, 1951 


is the While there is time 
last day make your generous 
gift to the 


UNIFIED BUDGET 


of our 


fiscal year 


The Board of Education and Publication, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society, and the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, 164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE QUIZ COLUMN 


APRIL 


NOTE:—Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally advertisements. 
Note that this contest began with the 
September issue, 1950, is completed with 
the issue of May, 1951, and is open only 
to subscribers. 


1. Where are some of the finest air 
fields in the world? 

2. Who is really a missionary in 
uniform ? 

3. What is as inevitable as to- 
night’s sunset? 

4. Who returned recently from 
service in Europe? 

5. Who is Assistant Professor of 
English at Keuka College? 

6. What is part of the American 
character ? 

7. What is divided into two parts? 

8. Who joined the Yale University 
faculty 30 years ago? 

9. What is regarded by communism 
as basically untrue? 

10. What was not a pretty pic- 
ture this past winter? 

ll. Whose ability as a_ linguist 
was a great asset? 

12. What employed 120 people? 

13. What is scheduled for July 12- 
19 at Green Lake? 

14. Who is Henry Knox Sherrill? 

15. Who said, “For my part, by- 
gones are bygones.”? 

16. What lies as a broken heap of 
ruins ? 

17. What book will deal with peo- 
ple of primitive background? 

18. What is an examination of 
Christian pacifism? 

19. When ought we in America to 
blush ? 

20. What is the finality in good 
religion ? 

Rules for 1950-1951 
F OR correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in all issues, September to May in- 
clusive, a of a worthwhile missionary boot 
or a year’s subscription to Missions will be 
awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until May 
and all sent in aan In order to be eligible 
for a prize, state both the answers and the page 
numbers on which answers are found. 

Where two or more in a group work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such cases 
only one | will be awarded. 

—— ould be written briefly. Do not 

t the question. 
"“"Piesso otteeh mame cnnctly os cn your mag> 
zine wrapper. 


Please state whether a subscription or a book 
is desired as a prize. 
All answers must be mailed by 
May 31, 1951 to receive credit. 
i Re 
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THEY WILL WELCOME 
A RETURN VISIT 


From Sacramento, California, came this 
fine testimony. ““Thanks for a fine week. 
You have given us a searching experi- 
ence that will mean 
much to us during the 
coming months. Our 
people will welcome a 
return visit at any 
time.” — Rev. Ralph 
Johnson, First Baptist 
Church, Sacramento, 
California. 


He draws as 
he speaks 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


CHRIST and WORLD NEED 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


All engagements must be planned well in advance 











WHO’S WHO 

In This Issue 
® Haroup C. Bone tt is pastor of the 
Central Square Baptist Church, Port- 
land, Maine. He returned recently 
from service in Europe in the inter- 
ests of Displaced Persons. 
© LouisE CAMPBELL is a second gen- 
eration missionary, serving the Wo- 
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The Church Really Serves 
Cartoon Number 178 by Charles A. Wells 




















ASTER has again come and gone. Multitudes of Americans went 
to church last Sunday who will not be seen again inside its por- 
tals for another year. 

What a tragedy that these people do not appreciate the church as 
the one organization that so supremely meets the basic needs of a 
community and its family life. Friendships can indeed be formed else- 
where ; yet the closest bonds of love and character are those nurtured 
in the mutual association of a religious faith. Recreation under church 
auspices is free from the eroding dishonesties and vulgarities often 
found in secular sports. And where else can people turn for the coun- 
sel of kindness, for the discovery of hope, for a genuine manifestation 
of love during days of sorrow and distress than within the fellowship 
of a church? And in these times of insecurity and tension and fear, 
only through the worship of God and the acceptance of the faith that 
is proclaimed in the Christian church can people find the moral and 
spiritual anchorage so imperatively needed today. 

Are your children adrift because your neglect of the church has 
robbed them of this anchorage? Are you yourself unhappy, in doubt, 
filled with anxiety and apprehension because you have disregarded 
this unfailing contributor to man’s spiritual needs? You do not have 
to look far to find what you need.—CuHarLes A. WELLS. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


CONTINUING MISSIONS’ 
BAPTIST SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 


Like all other enterprises, and institutions today the American college, and particularly 
the denominational institution, faces difficult financial problems in this era of postwar in- 
flation and preparations for a Third World War. Although tuition fees have been increased, 
this increase in revenue is offset by higher costs of operation, and by decline in income 
from invested funds occasioned by lower interest rates. 

What is immensely more serious is the drastic reduction in erolment that will be experi- 
enced if Universal Military Service, apparently about to be enacted by Congress, drafts into 
the armed forces every boy of 18 and allows no deferments for men in college. 

Nevertheless the institutions featured on these pages are determined to do everything 
possible to furnish proper training for the young people enrolled as students. Theological 
seminaries, colleges, schools—all deserve hearty Baptist support. 

They can be recommended with confidence to any young people in your church who are 
interested in a college education, or who are planning to enter the ministry, or missionary 
service either at home or abroad. 


SPRING PROGRAM of ANNOUNCEMENTS 
and ‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
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2606 Dwight Way 





DEAN RALPH E. KNUDSEN, Th.D. 


of Berkeley Baptist Divinity School is making 


a visit to the Holy Land for study and research 


Dr. Ralph E. Knudsen, Dean and Professor of New 
Testament Interpretation, is on Sabbatical leave for the 
spring semester. He is using this opportunity to work at 
the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 
On his return Dr. Knudsen will visit several educational 
institutions in Continental Europe and in England. This 
trip will provide him with many rich experiences and with new sources of 
knowledge and inspiration to share with his students. 


Write for information to 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


man’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, stationed at the Kwong 
Yit Girls’ School, Meihsien, South 
China. 

® CHARLES LEONARD COPENHAVER is 
pastor of the Glen Ridge Congrega- 
tional Church, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


® Mitton C. Froyp is Director of 
Research of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School. 

® JosepH H. HEarTBERG is the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society’s 
Secretary of the Department of 
Christian Ministry to Servicemen. 


® DorotHy M. LINCOLN is a mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. She 
served as a nurse since 1949 at the 


Berkeley 4, California ; 
Bautista Hospital, Managua, Nica- 





























CLARA AWKERMAN, '54 
Gladwyne, Pennsylvania 



















ragua. 


I'M ONLY A 
FRESHMAN, BUT .... 


© EBERHARD SCHROEDER is Executive 
Director of the German Baptist Pub- 
lication Society at Cassel, Germany. 


® CLARENCE G. VICHERT is a mission- 
ary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, in service since 1930 
and is at present home on furlough 
from West China. 


® MARGARET NOFFSINGER WENGER 


(Mrs. Milo E. Wenger) is Executive 
Secretary of the Woman’s American 


Baptist Home Mission Society. 


...- 1 knew the minute I read the 
B.M.T.S. catalog, that this was 
the school which would prepare 
me for useful Christian Service. 


Why don’t YOU ask for a 
eatalog. Write to the ... 





BAPTIST MISSIONARY 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


510 WELLINGTON AVE. 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


® Giora M. WysNeEr is a member of 
the Secretarial Staff of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. She was 
formerly a Methodist missionary in 
North Africa. 
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Religious Emphasis Week 
At Franklin College 


Franklin College has the dis- 
tinction of being the only college 
in Indiana, and one of 22 colleges 
and universities throughout the 
United States, in observing Relig- 
ious Emphasis Week under the 
sponsorship of University Chris- 
tian Missions. This year’s empha- 
sis comes during the week of 
March 11-15. It is being observed 
just as this issue of MISSIONS is be- 
ing printed. Four nationally 
known religious leaders constitute 
the team of speakers, Mrs. Anna 
Canada Swain, former President 
of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, and now the only woman 
member on the Executive Commit- 
tee of the World Council of 
Churches; Dr. Lilburn B. Mose- 





A National Institution 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 
Nationally known as 
“The Campus of Achievement” 


Walter Pope Binns, President 


Coeducational Liberal Arts 
All Christian Faculty 
Highest Academic Rating 
Students each year from 27 to 37 states 


National reputation for the high success 
of its graduates for more than one hundred 
years. In the Heart of America, senior 
Baptist college of Missouri. 


For information write to 


Dr. Walter Pope Binns, Liberty, Mo. 











WAYLAND 


Academy 


offers four years of preparation for best universi- 
ties in thoroughly Christian environment. Indi- 
vidualized education, small classes, supervised 
study. Religious, home atmosphere. School of 
music, dramatics, public speaking. Coed. Athletics 
for all. New $300,000 gymnasium with swimming 
pool. New athletic fields. 


WEIMER K. HICKS, President 
Box M, Wayland Academy 
BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
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THE RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS 
AT FRANKLIN COLLEGE 











The Franklin College Christian Association Council 
which guides the religious activities of the campus 





HE above picture shows a center of worship at Franklin College. Upon it 
‘aa many lines of the spiritual growth it symbolizes. But every line 
originates in the heart and mind of an individual student because all participation 
in religious activity at Franklin College is voluntary. 


Nothing is compulsory! Perhaps you say, “That’s fine, if only it will work.” 
It does work; and here’s how. 


Let’s start, as many students start the day, with the Morning Watch. On five 
days each week, at 7:30 A.M., an encouraging number of students meet in an 
upper room of Scott Hall for devotions, planned and conducted by students. 


On Wednesday evenings a public chapel service is held in the college audi- 
torium. This also is planned and conducted by students, with a devotional 
message brought by an off-campus speaker. 


On Sundays nearly twice the proportion of students are to be found in the 
churches of their choice in Franklin, Indiana, as will be found in churches from 
the population of the average American community. This is partly the result of 
college policy which urges local pastors to carry on as faithful pastoral work 
among students on the campus as they do among their other parishioners. 


Annually, students help plan Religious Emphasis Week. This year, for the 
days March 11-15, 1951, one-fifth of the student body, 107 students and faculty 
members served on working committees, all guided by the Franklin College 
Christian Association Council, picture above. 

This is all voluntary; and it works. Nobody has to; and more than usual do! 


If you are interested in this phase of life at Franklin College and the many 
other opportunities, or if you wish a catalog or other literature or information, 
write to the Office of Admissions. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


FRANKLIN INDIANA 
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ley, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
wrote the article, ‘‘Do we Real- 
ly Believe in Human Rights?’’, 
in Missions, February, 1951, 
pages 90-92; Rev. Russell M. 
Jones, Associate Secretary of the 
Ohio State University Y M C A 
and formerly pastor of the Graf- 
ton Baptist Church of Middlesex 
County, Va.; and Dr. Kenneth 
Irving Brown, former President 
of Denison University and now 
General Secretary of the Dan- 
forth Foundation. 
LETTERS 

From the Editor’s Mail Bag 

I feel very strongly that the United 
States needs a representative at the 
Vatican as a measure of national de- 
fense. I do not think of the Vatican 
in terms of religion but rather as a 
vast power in Europe which we must 
have on our side and with which we 
need to be on the most intimate terms. 
In the present situation I wish that I, 
who am a Jew, could convince all 
good Christians that the 
menace to our civilization is the in- 
ability of Protestants and Catholics 
to realize that sooner or later we shall 
all go down because they are unwill- 
ing to cooperate against the common 
enemy who is Marx, while maintain- 
ing their differences—George E. 
Sokolsky, New York, N. Y. 

a 

Your editorial about the protest 
against the flag of the United Nations 
is very distorted because the informa- 
tion was obtained from other period- 
icals and from a cartoon. The purpose 
of both was spectacular rather than 
correct. There are groups of people, 
including teachers, who are so enthu- 
siastic over world government that 
they would like to see the U N flag 
replace the flag of the U S and there 
are others who would like to see the 
U N flag fly above the U S flag. It is 
the duty of our patriotic organiza- 
tions to see that indignities are not 
perpetrated against our great symbol 
of freedom and faith. These organi- 
zations should not be maligned for 


greatest 
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doing their duty. I have been a Bap- 
tist for 53 years and a member of the 
D A R for 40 years. It is with this 
background that I make my appeal 
to you to know your facts. If Mis- 
SIONS cannot have a representative at 
meetings to make direct reports, it 
would be well to write to headquar- 





ters to find out just what has been 
said. The method of reporting what 
other magazines say is following the 
gossip pattern and often leads to 
trouble. I enclose the speech of the 
D. A. R. President General, Mrs. 
Marguerite C. Patton so that you can 
see how unfair you and others have 











WHERE... 
—Supervised Field Work ... 


—Clinical Hospital 
Training . . . and 
—Rigorous Theological 
Disciplines 
Produce 


Thoroughly Prepared 
Ministers of Tomorrow. 


% % 


Write for catalogue and details 
about the 3 year study plan and 
year of “ministerial internship”... 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Field Work Director Prentiss Pemberton and In- 
structor in Speech Edmund Linn are two of four 
faculty members who give constant guidance and visit 





the students in their varied field work responsibilities. 


President Herbert Gezork 
ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts. 
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Waray 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


One of the East’s Leading 
Co-educational Colleges 


Offers Courses in the Liberal 
Arts, Commerce and Fi- 
nance, Education, Engineer- 
ing, Music, and the Sciences 


—- 


Army R.O.T.C. Program 


—— 


HORACE A. HILDRETH 


President 
LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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been.—(From a D. A. R. in Elmira, 
N. Y. Name withheld by request.) 


Nore—In her address, ‘‘Let’s 
Keep Old Glory in the Place of 
Honor,’’ Mrs. Patton said, ‘‘We 
are not against the United Na- 
tions flag. . .. But we do strongly 
oppose the flying of the United 
Nations flag above our Stars and 
Stripes, or in place of it, or on 
a level with it, in this country.”’ 
MIssIoNns agrees with the first two 
objections, and said so in its edi- 
torial, but cannot agree with the 
third. In joining the United Na- 
tions the United States enacted a 
solemn treaty which is now the 
law of the land, thereby surren- 
dering a certain degree of na- 
tional sovereignty and thus giving 
the U N flag a place of honor, not 
above, nor beneath the flag of the 
U S, but on a level with it.—Eb. 


€ 

I have just finished reading Mi1s- 
SIoNs’ editorial, “At the Middle of 
the Century”. I do not remember ever 
having been as deeply stirred by an 
editorial in any magazine. As I think 
of what you have said, I feel like 
weeping at the unnecessary tragedy 
that has befallen mankind because of 
our human blundering, and yet also 
rejoicing because we live in a moral 
universe where we reap what we sow. 
When will we realize that we cannot 
live by the miserable policies of op- 
portunism and expediency ?—Rev. 
Harold C. Phillips, Cleveland, Ohio. 

« 

Your article on international blun- 
ders is terrific! It is one of the 
strongest, most vigorous, and most 
hard-hitting bits of writing you have 
ever done. It should and I think will 
receive very wide attention. I was 
profoundly affected by it. I hope you 
are wrong on some of your con- 
tentions but I am not wise enough to 
say—Rev. Robert A. Ashworth, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

* 


Your article, “The High Cost of 
International Blunders”, has more 
punch than anything that has ever 


MISSIONS 


appeared in any other form to which say that we need more of that kind of 
I might be exposed. There will be the courageous writing. Bless you for it! 
inevitable repercussions, but let me I am as sincere as I can be when I say 





DENISON & UNIVERSITY 


' 
AP mms 


Founded in 1831 


A Christian College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Fully Accredited 
Co-educational 
Address Applications to 
Director of Admissions 


Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 











KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


“A Fellowship in Learning” 


Education For a Free Society is the task 
to which we are dedicated. . . . Now in 
its second century of history, Kalamazoo 
College looks confidently to the future. 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE Kalamazoo, Mich. 
John Scott Everton, President 


AN ENDOWED BAPTIST 
SCHOOL for BOYS 


In an atmosphere that combines high academic achieve- 
ment with distinctive Christian emphasis, Peddie pre- 
pares boys for college and for life. Peddie graduates are 
students in the outstanding universities of the nation. 
350 boys and 40 faculty members provide for individual 
attention. Four ordained Baptist clergymen are members 
of the faculty. Junior School, grades 5 through 8; Upper 

f= School, grades 9 through 12. 240-acre campus. New 
tary gymnasium; swimming pool, complete athletic program. 














Fie: 
© ~~ 


—— Daily chapel and public speaking required. Y.M.C.A. 


Za | Pe | : and Boy Scouts. Summer School permitting acceleration 
all =] | mM 6 of_ course. 

=f i For catalog and all information address: 
. =, bp an Be, 


r 
Carrol Oscar Morong, B.D., Th.D., Headmaster 
Box M Hightstown, New Jersey 


New 5 Oe 
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that you just ean’t top Missions.— 
Rev. Park T. Rushford, New Bethel, 
Ind. . 


The article by R. Dean Goodwin, 
“Would You Live in a Churchless 
Community ?”, brings us face to face 
with a condition and a movement un- 
paralleled in our history. When my 
father was born, there was no state 
of California. Now it has the second 
largest population of any state in the 
Union. What the next hundred years 











INVEST 
IN MEN 






Make possible their training in an 
adequate, forward-looking Semi- 
nary meeting the requirements 
of the hour, spiritually, theo- 


logically and academically. 


$350 annually in gifts re- 
quired for every enrolled 
student to enable Northern 
to balance its budget. 


Annuities . . . Bequests ... 
and Supporting 
Friends 
are needed. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3040 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 





will bring even the most optimistic 
cannot foresee. What a blessing it 
would be if at least the three white 
Baptist groups now operating sepa- 
rately in California would resolve 
their differences sufficiently to walk 
together in unity toward this chal- 
lenge of the future—John Newton 
Garst, Alhambra, California. 


I have just read Dr. Edwin T. Set- 
tle’s magnificant article, “The Final 
Protection Against an Enemy”. This 
ought to be reprinted as a pamphlet 
for it is one of the finest articles on 
world peace that I have ever read. My 
hearty congratulations on your won- 
derful work in Missions.—Rev. Wal- 
ter E. Woodbury, New York, N. Y. 








— 50 YEARS — 
1901-1951 


TRAINING 
BAPTIST LEADERSHIP 





Address: 








Seminary Heights 
Kansas City (2), Kansas 
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OF AMERICA WITH THE WORLD 
AT HEART @ 


@ IN THE HEART | 
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SEMINARY 





IN 
— 10 YEARS — 


ENROLMENT FROM | 
130 TO 360 








THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


is training this young woman and others to serve as 
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Noilo Hospital, Moilo, Philippine Islands 


You Are in this Picture 


The great preaching, teaching, and healing ministry of our 
missionaries is your work, made possible by your gifts. 

Gifts made on the annuity plan will help to continue this work 
in India, Burma, China, Japan, the Philippines, and the Belgian 
Congo. It will also insure to you a generous, regular, dependable 


income as long as you live. 


For detailed information, write for free leaflets: 


ANNUITIES—A way to Give and to Receive—Jesse 
R. Wilson, Home Secretary, American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 

YOUR WILL—Forrest Smith, Treasurer, American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society 
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BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD—Regarding both 
wills and annuities—Annie E. Root, Treasurer, Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
Address for both Societies: 

152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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A cross section of the 

opulation of China. 
If 400,000,000 people 
wish to live under com- 
munism and to get rid 
of white race domina- 
tion and influence, just 
what can the United 
States really do about it? 
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ov Fhaman Rights | 
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LEFT 


Reproduction of the new 


United Nations poster to 
feature the declaration 
of universal rights. Un- 
til all men everywhere 
really enjoy basic and in- 
alienable human rights, 
there will be no peace 
on this earth 
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White Exit from Asia 


iE yt is too simple to blame Russia for 
Pe the disaster in Korea. Behind that 
are much deeper, more basic, ominous 
causes than alleged Russian instigation of 
Chinese communist aggression. Russia is cap- 
italizing on a determined effort of one billion 
colored people in Asia to eliminate white 
domination. 

Some 30 years ago Lothrop Stoddard wrote, 
The Rising Tide of Color. This sensational 
book was criticized for its alarmist outlook. 
Yet what he then predicted is happening now. 
Five years ago the Philippine Islands got rid 
of 400 years of white control. Fortunately by 
America’s help and solemn promise, it was 
done without bloodshed. Three years ago In- 
dia and Burma shook off the yoke of 200 years 
of British rule. Two years ago Indonesia dis- 
posed of Dutch domination. Now the same 
force explodes in Korea and China. It is the 
clash of color, the frenzied attempt of a col- 
ored race to put the white man in his place, 
even as for centuries by his arrogance and 
his offensive slogan, ‘‘ white supremacy,’’ the 
white man has tried to keep the colored man 
in his place. ‘‘ Today the strongest sentiment 
in Asia,’’ says Prime Minister Nehru of In- 
dia, ‘‘is the desire to throw off the white 
yoke.’’ (Italics by MISSIONS.) Confirming 
that was an editorial in a vigorously anti- 
communist newspaper in India, ‘‘The Chi- 
nese are Asians who were treated like coolies 
in their own land by arrogant western races. 
. .. They have now turned the tables... . 
As Asians we Indians cannot but feel some 
satisfaction. . . . We would be cowards to 
conceal the fact.’’ 
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In Indo-China the French Army is hope- 
lessly trying to hold the lid on another ex- 
plosion. After Korea and Indo-China will 
come Hong Kong and then Malaya. Last win- 
ter’s riots in Singapore witnessed ‘‘the rising 
tide of color.’’ According to The New York 
Times, in many instances the Singapore Ma- 
layan police did not act against the rioters 
but stood by while white men were beaten and 
stoned. As inevitable as tonight’s sunset is 
the coming explosion. in South Africa whose 
race discrimination makes that of America 
mild and lovely by comparison. 

O foolish white man! Atomic bombs, mili- 
tary plans, huge armies and navies, ever 
higher taxes, paper propaganda about democ- 
racy, none will avail here. ‘‘ What hurts most 
in Korea,’’ said The New York World Tele- 
gram, ‘‘is the loss of western face,’’ which 
means white prestige and supremacy. Cen- 
turies of white domination are about to end. 

One stanza in a poem by Mrs. Edith Love- 
joy Pierce, reprinted from The Christian 
Century by her permission, is realistically ap- 
plicable here. 

White man, little island in a restless sea, 

The tide is coming in. Beware. 

Make your peace with ocean while you are yet free. 
Water is rising everywhere. 

The problem is not military nor political 
but moral and religious. Wherever a white 
man denies equality to a colored man, Indian, 
Chinese, Japanese, Negro, he supports the 
rising tide of color. The white man had better 
change his ways and follow the way of Christ 
in human relationships. Otherwise soon, if 
not already now, it will be too late. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 








The 3rd annual 
Church and State 
National Confer- | 
ence, Washing- 
ton, D. C., held 
in D.A.R. Con- 
stitution Hall 


Six Amazing Parallels 
Between Communism and Catholicism 


N immense audience, almost filling the spacious 
Constitution Hall of the D. A. R. in Washing- 
ton, D. C., attended the evening session of the an- 
nual national conference on church and state, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951. It was the climax of the two-day ses- 
sions under the sponsorship of Protestants and 
Other Americans United for the Separation of 
Church and State. Familiarly known as PAOU this 
was organized in 1948 (See MISSIONS, March, 
1948, page 143) and is now establishing local chap- 
ters in American cities. 

Two remarkable addresses featured the evening 
program. Mr. Paul Blanshard, author of American 
Freedom and Catholic Power, spoke on ‘‘The Vati- 
ean and the Kremlin,’’ and set forth six amazing 
parallels between the policies of communism and 
the policies of Roman Catholicism. 

(1) Both systems are opposed to democracy as 
the American people understand it. 

(2) In the United States both systems maintain 
agents of foreign powers. All communist leaders 
here take their orders from Moscow. All Roman 
Catholic bishops, archbishops, and cardinals are the 
foreign appointed agents of the Pope. 
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The photograph 
shows the stage 
with the Ameri- 
can University 
Chorus singing 
“T he Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” 


(3) Both systems oppose the separation of church 
and state. 

(4) Both systems deify their top leaders. Karl 
Marx, Nicolai Lenin, Joseph Stalin are accorded 
the same kind of homage that is accorded the Pope. 

(5) Both systems oppose the democratic public 
school and seek to control and mould education in 
accord with their own doctrines and policies. 

(6) Both systems suppress freedom of thought. 
By control of press, radio, and movies they try to 
regiment public opinion. 

As President of PAOU, Dr. Edwin MeNeill 
Poteat delivered the presidential address on, 
** Would It Make Any Difference if the Roman Cath- 
olice Church Controlled American Legislation ?”’ 
His subject was prompted by an appeal by Jesuit 
Father F. X. Talbot, former editor of the Jesuit 
magazine, America who urged that the United 
States be made Catholic in legislation, Catholie in 
justice, aims, and ideals. If these Catholic aims were 
to be achieved it would make a tremendous differ- 
ence, said Dr. Poteat. It would mean a revolution 
in the American political system and the destruc- 
tion of the freedoms guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights. It would change the United States from a 
democracy into a clerical dictatorship. Citing nu- 
merous Catholic pronouncements to support his 
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statements, Dr. Poteat warned against the power 
of the Pope whose authority would prescribe for 
every American citizen, Catholic, Protestant, Jew, 
and unbeliever, what books he may not read, what 
new books his publishers may not produce, what 
movies he may not see, what medical practices he 
may not accept, what schools his children may not 
attend, what associations and clubs he may not 
join, what ideas he may not hold, what social con- 
tacts he may not sanction, what his papers may not 
print, and what his legislators may not enact. 
Business sessions and sectional conferences fea- 
tured the morning and afternoon, and meetings of 
the trustees and advisory council the preceding 
day. Once again a strong resolution opposing any 
appointment of an Ambassador or a President’s 
representative to the Pope was unanimously 
adopted. Officers for the new year are: President, 
Dr. E. M. Poteat; Vice Presidents, G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, John A. Mackay, Charles C. Morrison; Re- 
cording Secretary, J. M. Dawson; Treasurer, E. H. 
DeGroot, Jr.; Executive Director, Glenn L. Archer. 


Mohammedan World Headquarters 
Established in Pakistan 


NDICATING again how American newspapers 

with big front page headlines play up events of 
only passing interest and on inconspicuous inside 
locations publish references to events of immense 
future significance was a 15-line news item in The 
New York Times which reported the world conven- 
tion of Mohammedanism. Meeting in Karachi, India, 
late in February, it was attended by delegates from 
almost 40 nations. Most American Christians never 
imagined that Mohammedanism had followers in 40 
nations. The convention lasted 12 days, adopted a 
constitution, established a permanent organization, 
and appointed a permanent secretariat. Headquar- 
ters will be in Karachi, capital city of Pakistan. 
This is the Mohammedan state that was separated 
from India when what was for 200 years known as 
British India achieved political independence four 
years ago. Purpose of this international convention 
of Islam was to deal with problems confronting Mo- 
hammedanism in the world today. 

Thus another of the world’s great religions es- 
tablishes a global headquarters. Roman Catholi- 
cism has its Vatican City. Protestantism has its 
World Council of Churches at Geneva. The Eastern 





REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing 
on this page, because of space limitation are 
transferred temporarily to page 233. 
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Urthodox Church has its headquarters in Moscow. 
And now Mohammedanism opens headquarters in 
Karachi. Moreover, some sub-divisions of Protes- 
tantism have their own world headquarters such as 
the Anglican Church at Canterbury, and the Bap- 
tist World Alliance in Washington. 

The latest development suggests a revival of Mo- 
hammedanism which has significance for Christian 
missions in Moslem lands. Christian evangelistic 
efforts will probably be made more difficult than 
heretofore. It seems incredible that an event as sig- 
nificant as this Mohammedan convention should 
have received only 15 lines in a metropolitan news- 
paper and probably no reference whatsoever in 
other city papers throughout the United States. 


This Evangelistic Landmark 
Is Also a Prophecy of the Future 


ORE than 40,000 decisions for Christ were 

recorded during the United Evangelistic Ad- 
vance which ended officially at the Watch Night 
Service on Sunday, December 31, 1950. 

Under the sponsorship of the Department of 
Evangelism of the National Council of Churches, 
this nationwide evangelistic effort, in which 38 de- 
nominations participated, was launched on World 
Communion Sunday, October 2, 1949 (See MIS- 
SIONS, October 1949, page 459) and it included 
both denominational and cooperative programs of 
evangelism. The figures cited do not include the 
results of the denominational programs. According 
to Secretary Jesse M. Bader of the Department of 
Evangelism, these will likely show that almost 
every denomination taking part had the greatest 
numerical growth in membership in its history. The 
15-months program included Visitation Evangelism 
Crusades in 85 communities, 576 separate evangelis- 
tie projects, 66 National Christian Teaching Mis- 
sions whose 66 communities enlisted the cooperation 
of 1800 local churches, and 49 university Christian 
Missions which reached one tenth of the nation’s 
college and university enrolment. With the Com- 
mission’s assistance, 250 colleges arranged inde- 
pendent missions. Included also were 71 preaching 
missions with the aid of 450 guest preachers. Refor- 
mation Sunday, which the United Evangelistic Ad- 
vance had emphasized, was observed in 161 Amer- 
ican cities. For the two World Communion Sundays 
(1949 and 1950) a total of 3,000,000 pieces of 
Christian Literature was distributed. ‘‘The Ad- 
vance is a landmark in cooperative evangelism,”’ 
said Dr. Bader in concluding his report, ‘‘and a 
prophecy to what can be done in the future.”’ 
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They Never Lost Their Dreams 
By HAROLD C. BONELL 


Personal glimpses into the lives of displaced persons in 
Europe who were made strong out of their sufferings and 
who lived in hell but never lost their dreams of heaven 





>y 
| 





The mass expulsion of millions of Volksdeutsche from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other 


countries now under Russian control, merely because their ancestors had migrated from 
Germany many years ago, was one of the brutal postwar blunders. Like the Displaced Per- 
sons these people constitute a grave refugee problem 


JHE snow came early to Bavaria. It 
A sifted gently down on field and forest 
ss and towering mountain peak until 
the whole landscape took on the aspect of a 
lovely Christmas card. The tiny roadside 
shrines had a new halo of spotless white. The 
gaily painted window frames and gable dec- 
orations stood out in new glory against the 
alabaster sheen of newly fallen snow. 

The city of Munich presented a different 
picture. The snow fell on mountains and coun- 
tryside, and the glory of God lay round about; 
but the sin and the imbecility of man had 
left the city a great gaping wound at the heart 
of the world. The bombing planes came over 
Munich 66 times. The beautiful palace of the 
ancient kings of Bavaria lies a broken heap of 
ruins. Exposed to wind and sun and rain, 
wonderful murals rot and crumble from the 
walls. The magnificent Grand Opera House of 
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Munich, the gift of royalty to the music lovers 
of the world and dedicated by a personal visit 
from Richard Wagner himself, is a thing of 
shattered remains. It hides in debris behind 
the magnificent classic columns that once sup- 
ported its portico. But the tragedy becomes 
most real when one notes the cellar holes 
hyphenating a block of apartment buildings, 
or the boards over doors and windows of 
homes with the skull and cross bone sign 
warning of the danger of entering bomb-shat- 
tered buildings. 

Once many people lived in this great city 
until ‘‘the terror that flieth by night’’ came 
over Munich. It is the people who really make 
the difference. Here is damage that cannot be 
erased by a mechanical shovel nor covered 
over by brick and mortar, and yet here also is 
hope of real rehabilitation and the beginning 
of a new way of life. 
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I went to Europe to work with people. Dis- 
placed persons represent but one of the heaps 
of human rubble that the horror of war has 
left behind. There are others. The great prob- 
lem of what to do with the Volkesdeutscher is 
still to be solved. There are 11,000,000 German 
refugees who are dependent upon public or 
private charities, but my particular task was 
to deal with those who fit the definition of a 
displaced person in our American legislation, 
and with those particularly hard to resettle, 
the so-called ‘‘hard-core’’ cases. 

Labels lose their meaning in a modern 
world so full of labels, and we need a more 
careful definition of ‘‘hard to resettle’’ and 
‘*hard-core.’’ For some the difficulties of re- 
settlement are perfectly obvious. One cannot 
be in Germany for a single day without being 
aware of the abnormally high number of 
people who lack legs or arms or eyes. It is un- 
derstandable that people not accustomed to 
folk without their full quota of arms and legs 
should be hesitant to offer assurance to such 
cases. My own father was an amputee who 
earned his own living with no noticeable 
limitation. So for me amputations seemed a 
minor hindrance. 

A second group of ‘‘hard to resettle’’ cases 
was the group of ‘‘old’’ people. I was a bit 
shocked to discover how near I was to ‘‘age’’ 
according to D. P. standards. Australian leg- 
islation would accept only displaced persons 
45 years of age or under. That set the limit. 
So over 45 means ‘‘old’’ for D. P.s. It was a 


little difficult to consider vigorous men and 
women in their fifties and early sixties as 
‘*hard-core.’’ My mind kept going back to all 
the ‘‘hard-core’’ cases that furnish the major 
leadership of our denomination, and for the 
business and political life in America. 

Strangely enough, it is just that kind of 
leadership that forms another element of 
‘*hard-core’’ cases. A fine looking, cultured 
gentleman sat across the table from me in one 
of my interviews. Unfortunately the six lan- 
guages at his command did not include Eng- 
lish. So I had to work through an interpreter. 
When I came to the questions about his work 
in his homeland his answer was, ‘‘I was presi- 
dent of the bank.’’ When I pressed him a 
little farther I discovered that he had also 
been on the Board of Directors of a large hos- 
pital, and that he had been a lecturer in the 
University of Tartu. I asked if he had any 
farming experience, or if he had ever seen 
the inside of a factory. These are skills he 
could use without the necessity of a complete 
understanding of English. Undoubtedly he 
must begin on a job level far below that to 
which he once was accustomed. He makes no 
complaint of this. He is only one of many fine 
and gifted people who are ‘‘hard to resettle’’ 
because their skills are in a field where em- 
ployment is difficult to find. 

There is one other category to be consid- 
ered under the ‘‘hard-core’’ designation. The 
term used by the International Relief Organi- 
zation, (1. R. O.), is ‘‘an uneconomic family.”’ 


A camp for Displaced Persons outside Munich which Mr. Bonell visited during bis recent 
refugee ministry. The photograph was taken before the signs were removed. 
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That describes several different kinds of fam- 
ily. There is the young mother of three lovely 
children whose husband walked off to Poland 
and left her to shift for herself. She is young 
and capable and willing to work. But who will 
take care of three small children while the 
tnother earns the living? There is the stalwart 
Polish family of man and wife and a 13-year- 
old son, easy to resettle except for the fact 
that the husband’s mother and the wife’s 
mother are both a part of the family. The two 
mothers-in-law are two fine elderly women. 
Without complaint they have faced all the 
hardships of war and its aftermath. Should 
they now be abandoned by the young people 
in order to give them a chance to immigrate? 
A faithful son and a loyal daughter insist 
that they will not leave their mothers behind 
even if it means that they lose their own op- 
portunity. So these fine people constitute an 
uneconomic family hard to resettle. 

There are countless other cases, each with a 
story all its own, that are included under the 
‘*hard-core’’ label, but I discovered that the 
‘*hard-core’’ was not so hard. They are win- 
some, lovable, human folk. ‘‘These are they 
that came out of great tribulation,’’ and they 
have maintained their faith and character and 
integrity, and even a sense of humor. These 
are people who would not be refused any- 
where if they were only known. 

Throughout the whole period of the Amer- 
ican D. P. legislation, I had worked with 
D. P.s in the United States. Innocently I 
thought we knew something about the whole 
problem and the people with whom it dealt. 
But now how much I have learned! These 
D. P.s are people with initiative, purpose, 
ability, and consecration. They form the back- 
bone of the effective work that is being done 
across the world to minister to refugees. It is 
D. P. house mothers in the Children’s Village 
of Bad Aibling who provide the touch of 
home for the war born children who live there 
and who are the innocent victims of the sexual 
irregularity that follows a war in any occu- 
pied country. In Bad Aibling I found a little 
corner of a good world ereated out of the 
pieces of a bad world, and D. P.s were making 
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their rich contribution to it. I talked to the 
directors of a Ukrainian Cooperative in War- 
ner Kaserne in Munich. The cooperative had 
come into being because D.P.s wanted to pro- 
vide a decent standard of living for D. P.s. 
Now as the large barracks-camp begins to 
empty, the members of the co-op grow fewer. 
How long could they continue with their 
dwindling numbers? They gave me the an- 
swer, and I thrilled as I heard it. ‘‘ We shall 
keep going,’’ they said, ‘‘until we have been 
able to provide a home and a means of liveli- 
hood for the old and infirm who will be left 
behind by all resettlement plans.’’ They are 
working with IRO to float a loan to build a 
home and workshop to take care of their own 
needy. They reported on the use of their in- 
come. They had helped support the D.P. high 
school and the University of Munich; they 
had contributed to the Ukrainian Red Cross; 
and they had supported their church as well 
as paid a dividend to the members of their 
co-op. Thus D. P.s help themselves and so 
they are worthy of our help. 

There are three major needs that we face 
at this stage of the history of D. P. resettle- 
ment. First, we must realize that the job is 
not done, not anyway nearly done, nor will it 
be done for many years. We all thrilled at the 
response to our denomination to the appeal to 
provide for 1200 D. P. cases. 

Unfortunately the D. P.s were slow in com- 
ing. It was not their fault. The machinery of 





While Displaced Persons and Volksdeutsch were con- 

fined in their camps, the service of evangelism did not 

cease. Here is a group of 20 converts about to be 
baptized in be Mi Muscle Public Bath House 
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overseas processing is only as effective as the 
people who are a part of that machinery. In 
some areas it is very effective. In others it is 
a disgrace. Maybe the D. P. for whom you 
have waited so long is the innocent victim of 
the inefficiency, indifference, and incompe- 
tence of someone whose swivel chair is too 
comfortable. It may be that he has run afoul 
of that particular brand of hysteria and im- 
becility that goes by the name of security leg- 
islation in America. It is a bit of a shock to 
discover in Europe that every man, woman, 
and child is guilty until proved innocent of 








There is not much chance for resettling this Displaced 

Person who reads the depressing news that the Inter- 

national Relief Organization of the United States is 
about to close bis camp 
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involvement in subversive groups in spite of 
the queer twist that this gives to democratic 
principles. 

Secondly, if the job is to be done, it is up 
to Christian people to do it with understand- 
ing and sympathy, but with determination. 
We need great-souled folk who will under- 
take a sponsorship even when so much mili- 
tates against their ever being able to realize 
the fulfillment of their hopes and plans. The 
record of D. P.s in America is remarkably 
good. Those who have persevered in making 
it possible for D. P.s to come have been 
blessed by enrichment, fellowship, and mutual 
satisfaction. 

Finally, we dare not, as Christians, regard 
the D. P. simply as a potential citizen, as a 
source of needed labor, as a contributor to 
our strength or culture. He is all of that, but 
we who are strong must bear the burdens of 
the weak. Bonds will be needed for some to 
make it possible for them to come. Govern- 
ment agencies demand some security if a man 
lacks a limb or an eye, or if his age seems to 
indicate any possibility of his becoming a 
public charge. The richest nation in the world 
is very hesitant to risk its riches in behalf of 
a new potentially needy folk. It is Christian 
people who must take the risk. More than 
that, I cannot help but hope that before the 
opportunity is past some Christian group will 
come forward to say, ‘‘We shall provide a 
home, an institution large enough to take care 
of some of the aged folk who have suffered so 
long. Although they are able to make no re- 
turn, they are worthy of a quiet corner and a 
few short years of peace before life ends.’’ 
I talked with the old folk of Prien Am Chiem- 
see where [RO has provided a home for about 
200 aged D. P.s. One sweet grandmother said, 
‘‘T am so happy here, but what will happen 
when there is no IRO?’’ I had no answer. 

Europe was not a pretty picture this past 
winter in spite of the lovely white snow on 
its mountain tops; but men and women still 
live there who out of suffering have been 
made strong. In hell they have never lost 
their dreams of heaven. May we not fail to 
help those dreams come true. 
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He Understood the Story of the Lost Sheep 


By GLORA M. WYSNER 


Although Christian missions in Mohammedan countries face immense 
difficulties and much discouragement, nevertheless the Christian 
witness and the New Testament with its many hwman interest inci- 
dents make their appeal and an impact on the lives of the people 


ANY a boy in the Near East under- 
um stands the story of the Lost Sheep 





# far better than most people in the 
United States. One day I planned to tell that 
familiar story to a group of shepherd boys in 
the mountains of North Africa. So I began by 
asking, ‘‘Did any of you ever lose a sheep?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Mohand. ‘‘I lost a sheep 
one day.’’ And then Mohand told the follow- 
ing story: 

I was up on the mountain near the cork forest 
tending my sheep. When the sun was going down, I 
gathered my sheep together and counted them. 
louen, sin, thelatha, reba’s, khamsa, (one, two, 
three, four, five) I counted. Could it be true that 
one sheep was missing? I counted again, and yet 
again. It was true. One sheep was missing. I went 
into the forest a little way. I called and called, but 
my lost sheep did not come. Then I hurried home 
with the others. 

Arriving at home I called my mother and said, 
‘*Mother, I have lost a sheep.’’ Mother counted 
them several times, and looked them over. Yes, one 
was missing. ‘‘Oh, Mohand,’’ she said, ‘‘it is one of 
our very best sheep that is missing, the one your 
father bought with the money we got when we sold 
our olives.’’ 

By this time it was growing dark. My mother 
found my father and told him of our tragedy. He, 
too, counted the sheep. One of our very best was 
missing. 

Then my father turned to my mother and said, 
**Quick, Fatima, prepare us some torches. I will 
eall some neighbors to help in the search. We must 
find the missing sheep.’’ I helped my mother find 
rags, wrapped them on the end of sticks, and then 
dipped them in oil. 

Holding high these fagots to light their way, my 
father and several of the men started down the 
mountain. I watched them as far as I could see 
them. Down, down into the ravine they went, and 
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then climbed up the narrow winding path on the 
other side of the mountain. At first I could hear the 
clear, strong voice of my father as he called and 
called to the lost sheep. When all had disappeared 
over the mountain and my father’s voice could be 
heard no more, I went into our hut. 

What a sad place it was at our house. Our hut 
was dark. Mother didn’t bake us any bread. No 
fire was lighted in the fire hole in the floor of the 
hunt. Everyone was silent and sad. My mother 
eried, and I cried a little, too! Once in a while one 
of the neighbor women would stick her head in the 
door of our hut and ask, ‘‘ Fatima, have you found 
the sheep?’’ Each time my mother would say, 
**No,’’ and ery a little more. 

After what seemed like a very very long time, 
we heard voices. We threw open the door. There 
were my father and the neighbor men. The lost 
sheep was over my father’s shoulder. 

‘*Quick Fatima,’’ my father said. ‘‘ Build a fire, 
make some break and coffee. Let’s call in all the 
neighbors to rejoice. Here is our sheep that was 
lost, and is found.’’ Soon cur hut was filled with 
the neighbors, rejoicing with us that our lost sheep 
had been found. 


The stories of the Lost Coin, of the Good 
Samaritan, of the Prodigal Son, all live for 
these people in the Near East. So many of 
them have had similar experiences, so many 
of them live in like circumstances. 

However, the Near East today lives and 
moves as much in present day conditions as it 
does in the past. Some of the finest air fields 
in the world are in Arabia, Egypt, Syria, and 
North Africa. Modern buildings are changing 
the color and tone of numerous Bedouin vil- 
lages. Oil is changing the living and the eco- 
nomic standards of thousands of families. 

No longer are many of the descriptions of 
the Near East and the pictures in our minds 
altogether true. Among the radical changes 
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taking place in the Near East, women have 
played and are playing an important role. 
No sweeping statement can be made about 
women in the Near East and be a true state- 
ment. Women live under varied conditions. 
In some places their emancipation has been 
very rapid. In many parts of the Near Kast 
the veil is no longer worn. Feminist move- 
ments have arisen in some places, agitating 
for reforms in marriage, divorce and inherit- 
ance laws. 

Girls have been seeking more and better 
education. Many a girl has found her way to a 
university in the Near East because a brother 
has interceded for her and convinced the fam- 
ily of the importance of education for girls. 

Christian women and girls have been able 
to open the way for their Moslem sisters in 
the Near East into many fields of activity. In 
the field of medicine and nursing the Chris- 
tian women have pioneered and led the way. 

Christians, Moslems, Jews, Zorastrians, 
Arabs, Armenians, Kurds, Kabyles, different 
religious and racial groups, all have mingled 
in Christian schools, have come to understand 
one another, and have many times developed 
rich friendships. Christian education in the 
Near East has been a greater blessing to 
women there than most people ever dream. 

If you want an enriching afternoon, I wish 
you could sit down with me for tea in the 
home of a friend of mine, as I did not long 
ago. The women at the tea asked me to tell 
them what American women were doing in 
the cause of peace. I found them keenly inter- 
ested in the work of United Nations. Some of 
them had attended sessions of U.N.E.S.C.O., 
and of the Commission on the Status of 
Women when these groups had met in the 
Near East. How well informed you will find 
many of them, too, on world affairs. Many of 
them are career women—pioneers they are. 
Let me introduce just a few of them. O. is a 
lawyer having studied in one of the best uni- 
versities in the Near East. She is deeply con- 
cerned in legislation that will improve mar- 
riage laws. T. is a nurse, trained in a large 
American hospital. She is giving generously 
of her time to raise the standards of nursing 
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education in the Near East. K. calls herself a 
politician. She has spoken at large political 
rallies, she is ardently supporting what she 
believes to be important political reforms for 
her country. N. is a doctor. She was one of 
the first women to get an M.D. degree in her 
country. She has brought to her profession a 
love for the people and a sympathy for their 
illnesses which has won her many friends. 

These women are keenly aware of the prob- 
lems their countries face: economic problems 
—poverty, unemployment, lack of skilled 
workers; social problems — the changing 
status of women, lack of educational facilities 
for thousands of children; religious problems 
—religious tensions between religious groups, 
need of a religious dynamic that will truly 
guide the people. 

Many more women than can be revealed by 
statistics, have found this dynamic. They 
have found it in Christ. The Bible has played 
and continues to play an important role in 
the Near East in winning people to Christ. 
One day a young woman walked into a book- 
store in the Near East and asked for a copy 
of the New Testament in basic English. The 
shop keeper appeared to be very angry and 
asked why she came to his store for a copy of 
the New Testament. Did she not know he 
was not a Christian? Having given vent to his 
anger, he then leaned over the counter and in 
a voice not audible to others in the store he 
said to her, ‘‘Sorry, I have no copies at the 
present time. The New Testament is the best 
seller I have.’’ Many is the man who buys a 
copy in the market place, many is the young 
man who is reading it, and some have found 
their way to Christ through its pages. 

What the New Testament has come to mean 
to some is illustrated by the story of Ourida. 
With her New Testament in her bag, she went 
home from school for her summer vacation. 
Her family discovered it. Not for the world 
would they deprive her of attendance at the 
Christian school, for they were so proud of 
her progress there. But they were convinced 
they must forbid her ever to read the New 
Testament. So they decided to destroy the 
copy she had brought home with her. When 
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Ourida learned of this she clutched it tightly 
in her hands saying, ‘‘ Before you can destroy 
this book, you will need to kill me.’’ 

It is easy for American Christians to com- 
ment that Christian missions to the people in 
Mohammedan countries is an impossible task, 
so difficult, with apparently so little results. 
Many people say and feel this, but I fear they 
do not know all the facts. It is true that 
Christian effort among Moslems is difficult, 
and it is likewise true that our statistical re- 








ports are sometimes not very encouraging. 
But can we honestly measure the results of 
our Christian witness by mere statistics? 
Christian missionary work is indeed diffi- 
cult among Moslems. Perhaps results are 
slow. But Moslems need Christ, too. The Near 
East cradled Judaism, Islam, and Christian- 
ity. If our witness for Christ in the Near East 
is a true and faithful one, the day will come 
when the Near East will again rise to follow 
Him. East and West must find Him together. 





When Three Million Men Face Temptation 


A frank statement about the urgent need of able and 
consecrated chaplains in the American armed forces 


5 °s 


By JOSEPH H. HEARTBERG 





Chapel service at an American military training camp. Such men need well qualified chaplains 


LTHOUGH Congress has not yet taken final ac- 
tion, it is practically certain that very soon 

the American military forces will total more than 
3,500,000 men and women. Nearly all of the boys 
graduating from high schools for an indefinite num- 
ber of years to come, will go into the armed serv- 
ices. These young men will face temptations that 
they would never meet at home. The moral re- 
straints, to be found in a Christian home, in the 
home church, and in Christian young people’s 
groups, will be absent. These young people are 
thrown into battle where the worst elements in hu- 
man nature find unrestricted expression. Some of 
their companions will be foul-mouthed and foul- 
minded. The lovely girl friend back home, the 
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Christian mother, the neighbors who were proud 
of the boy down the street—all will be thousands 
of miles away. Liquor will easily be found. Much of 
the conversation in the barracks will center around 
immoral experiences. It will be very easy to yield 
to small and great temptations. 

Every Christian will agree that the spiritual 
needs of these immature young men and women 
who enlist or who are drafted, must somehow be 
met. In these conditions the advocate of the redeem- 
ing Christ is the Christian chaplain. If he fails in 
his duty, then there is no other strong force for 
righteousness operating in the lives of these young 
people. One of the most important positions a 
Christian minister can fill today is therefore that of 
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the chaplain in the U. S. Army, Air Force, Navy, 
or Veterans Administration. 

Moreover, the vast majority of these young people 
will return to civilian life after their term of mili- 
tary service has been completed, whether 21 months, 
or two years, or 27 months, whatever may be the 
limit which Congress decides. Even before the 
Korean outbreak, more men were leaving the mili- 
tary forces and returning to civilian life every year 
than were graduated from all the colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. With an enlarged 
military force the number will be far greater. 
What kind of young people will these be whom the 
military forces turn loose in civilian life after their 
period of military training and service? Much will 
depend on what the chaplains can do for our young 
people. The future of our nation ten years from now 
ean well be determined by the chaplains’ ministry. 

If we are now approaching a military era in 
American history, then the Christian chaplain may 
be the one redeeming factor in the entire situation. 
The time has come when the very best of our young 
clergymen must consider the chaplaincy as the most 
needy field of service. Young men in the theolog- 
ical seminaries should consider the chaplaincy as a 
life work and should train themselves for it. The 
American armed services are seeking to provide 
one chaplain for each 800 men. The churches must 
find these men and recommend them for this service. 
There are now nearly 150 American Baptist chap- 
lains in the armed forces. 

There have been many reports about poor chap- 
lains. As always, the chaplain who has been a 
moral or spiritual failure has received the most 
publicity. This is true of ministers in civilian life 
too. However, some of the finest clergymen I know 
are good chaplains. As a whole, our chaplains are 
a good cross section of our ministers. 

American Baptists have a right to be proud of 
the Baptist chaplains in the service. Baptist chap- 
lains hold such key positions as General MacAr- 
thur’s Army Headquarters chaplain; headquarters 
chaplain of Corp X in Korea; headquarters chap- 
lain of the first marine division in Korea, ete. 
Five out of 17 chaplains in the First Marine Divi- 
sion are American Baptists. Before World Com- 
munion Sunday one of our army chaplains wrote 
that each of the men in each of his companies would 
have an opportunity to attend a communion service 
on World Communion Sunday wherever he was. 

American chaplains enjoy the most favored po- 
sition in the armed services of those of any nation 
in the world. In many armies there is no place for 
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a chaplain at all! In other cases chaplains are 
looked down upon and despised. The respect for 
the chaplaincy in our country is illustrated by the 
fact that the chiefs of chaplains hold ranks of 
Major General in the Army, and in the Air Force 
and of Rear Admiral in the Navy. 

In the General Commission on Chaplains 31 
American Protestant denominations cooperate. 
This meets twice annually to discuss the problems 
of the chaplaincy and it exerts great influence over 
the Army, Air Force, Navy and Veterans Adminis- 
tration. At each meeting the Chiefs of Chaplains of 
all four services report to this Commission. The 
personnel of this Commission includes the names of 
outstanding leaders of American Protestantism. 

The American Baptist Convention Committee on 
Chaplains includes the following: Dr. Bruce E. 
Jackson, chairman, Dr. Reuben E. Nelson, Dr. 
Joseph C. Hazen, Dr. Charles A. Carman, Dr. G. 
Pitt Beers, and Rev. Joseph H. Heartberg. These 
men are also the Baptist representatives on the 
General Commission on Chaplains together with 
Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, an ex-officio member. 

The Baptist Committee on Chaplains meets reg- 
ularly to consider applications for the chaplaincy. 
No minister can enter the chaplaincy without the 
endorsement of this committee. No one can stay in 
the service if the endorsement is withdrawn. 

This Committee and the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society maintain contacts with the chaplain 
while he is in the service. Each chaplain receives 
MISSIONS, The Pastors’ Round Table, Secret 
Place, Crusader and other literature for distribu- 
tion. Correspondence between the chaplain and the 
Department of Christian Ministry to Service Men 
is earried on. The Secretary of Christian Ministry 
to Service Men visits and confers with chaplains. 
Retreats for chaplains are being planned. 

These men are our missionaries in a most stra- 
tegic field. We do not pay their salaries out of our 
mission fund, nevertheless they are our ministers 
and represent our churches. Let us pray for them 
often. Let us pray that the very best of our young 
ministers and divinity school students might devote 
themselves to these fields that are more than white 
unto harvest in the Army, Air Force, Navy, and 
Veterans Administration. 

The chaplain is really a missionary in uniform. 
It is of the utmost importance that he be a man 
of high caliber, well trained, able, consecrated, and 
fully aware of the contribution he makes not only 
to the individual lives with whom he comes in con- 
tact, but also to the welfare of the United States. 
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Japan University Foundation 
Elects New President 

Dr. Kenneto S. LATOURETTE, 
Sterling Professor of Missions 
and Oriental History at Yale Uni- 
versity, is the new President of 
the Japan International Christian 
University Foundation. He suc- 
ceeds the late Dr. Ralph E. Dif- 
fendorfer, formerly secretary of 
of the Methodist Foreign Mission 
Board, who died suddenly of a 
heart attack on January 31, 1951. 
He had just left his office at the 
close of the day and he collapsed 
in the elevator of his office build- 
ing. Dr. Latourette is well known 
to American Baptists. He is the 
author of that monumental seven- 
volume History of the Expansion 
of Chirstianity, as well as of more 
than a dozen other books relating 
to the progress of Christian mis- 
sions overseas. He joined the Yale 
University faculty 30 years ago, 
in 1921, prior to that time having 
been on the faculty of Denison 
University. Dr. Latourette is a 
member of the Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board. In 1946-1947 he 
served as President of the Ameri- 
ean Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety. Since 1944 he has served also 
as Honorary Pastor of the Cal- 


vary Baptist Church in New 
Haven, Conn. 
The Resignation 
Of Dr. Paul H. Conrad 
Dr. Paut H. Conrap pre- 


sented his resignation as Steward- 
ship Secretary of the Council on 
Cooperation at the 
the Administrative 


Missionary 
meeting of 


Committee on March 1, 1951, in 
order that he might accept the 
eall to become pastor of the North 
Baptist Church of Port Chester, 
N. Y. For nine years Dr. Conrad 
has served as Stewardship Secre- 
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tary. During these years he ini- 
tiated the annual National Stew- 
ardship Conference, represented 
Baptists interdenominationally on 
the Executive Committee of the 
United Stewardship Council. He 
also served it as President from 
1940 to 1951 when it was incor- 
porated into the National Council 
of Churehes. Dr. Conrad has writ- 
ten several books which have been 
widely used as standard textbooks 
and guides for the study of Chris- 
tian stewardship and the building 
of local church programs of ad- 
ministration, finance, and stew- 
ardship giving. Prior to his Stew- 
ardship service he was Director 
of Promotion for New York State, 





Miss Edna Oden receiving a Home 
Mission special donation from Mrs. 
Henry Jones 





Eastern Regional Representative 
of the Council on Missionary Co- 
operation, Executive Director of 
the World Emergency Fund in 
1944-1945, and Executive Secre- 
tary of the World Relief Commit- 
tee. His service at Baptist Head- 
quarters covers a total of 13 years. 
His resignation takes effect April 
1, 1951. Baptist Headquarters 
loses a distinguished and efficient 
staff executive while the 650 mem- 
bers of the Port Chester Church 
gain an experienced, capable, and 
faithful pastor and preacher. 


A Baptist Descendant 

Of Roger Williams 

This daughter of Baptist pioneers, 
now 94 years old, maintains her 
interest in MISSIONS, in White 
Cross, and in the missionary ef- 
forts of American Baptists. 

Mrs. Henry Jones, who as 
Frances Green was born July 8, 
1857, was brought up in the strict 
Baptist training of that day. She 
believes every generation of her 
ancestors on both sides of the 
family were Baptists from the 
days of the founding of the First 
Baptist Church in Providence, R. 
I. She is a direct descendant of 
Roger Williams. 

Inflation has reduced her in- 
come to a minimum, but most of 
what she does receive goes to mis- 
sionary causes. In January she 
sent for the matron of the Home, 
Miss Edna Oden, who had served 
for many years as an American 
Baptist missionary in the Belgian 
Congo. In the accompanying pic- 
ture she is shown handing Miss 
Oden her contribution for the 
Home Missions offering of Febru- 
ary 25. Her church’s publicity of 
this had not begun at that time, 
but she had read of it in MISSIONS 

(Continued on page 253) 
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Communism and Christianity in West China 


An analysis of present conditions by a Baptist missionary 
who returned recently to the United States from West China 


By CLARENCE G. VICHERT 


NOTE—As a public service, MISSIONS pub- 
lishes this analysis of the situation in China by 
a Baptist missionary who returned to the United 
States less than five months ago. Three con- 
siderations should be kept in mind when reading 
this article. (1) It reports conditions as they ex- 
isted when Mr. Vichert left West China, and 
much has happened since then. (2) China is an 


immense country with 400,000,000 people and 
West China is only a part of it, so that what is 
true of one part of China is not necessarily true 
of other parts. (3) In its description of com- 
munism’s attitude toward religion the article con- 
firms the ominous predictions of Dr. A. F. Ufford 
in his article, “Chinese Communism Confronts 
Chinese Christianity”, in January, 1950.—ED. 


The reading room in the library of the West China Union University, Chengtu, W est China, which bere- 

tofore has been maintained cooperatively by American Baptists, the United Church of Canada, Canadian 

Quakers, American Methodists, and Anglicans of England. Under the new communist government this 
property will either be taken over by the government or must be transferred to Chinese control 


"INCE December, 1949, less than 16 

“4 months, West China has been under 

the control of the new People’s Re- 

public of China. In the months since then, 
changes have taken place which a year ago 
many foreigners and Chinese would have be- 
lieved impossible. Whether or not these 
changes are permanent only the future can 
disclose. In West China there is peace, the 
proletariat is in power, radical reforms have 
been instituted, reconstruction projects have 
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been started, and an apparently efficient and 
solidly entrenched government has _ been 
established. These changes affect all phases 
of life of the people, and they inevitably af- 
fect our Christian mission program. How 
long these changes will endure and what the 
ultimate outcome will be must be left for the 
future. China is an immense country and 
when 400,000,000 people are involved in such 
vast changes and upheavals, anything can 
happen. 
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Main administration building of the West China 
Union University 


Under the constitution of the new People’s 
Republic of China, which is the name of the 
new communist goverment in China, relig- 
ious freedom is guaranteed, but this same 
guarantee also permits anti-religious propa- 
ganda. The competition between communism 
and religion, however, is not as equal as the 
constitutional guarantee might intimate, be- 
cause the government controls the press, the 
radio, and the schools, while the Christian 
church can only make its voice heard within 
the church walls. 

There are at least two reasons why the 
present communist government looks with 
disdain upon the Christian religion. (1) The 
government leaders believe that the Christian 
church in China has been connected with 
American and British imperialism. Regard- 
less of whether or not these leaders have 
what they consider evidence to support their 
viewpoint, the church thus comes under sus- 
picion. (2) Religion is regarded by commun- 
ism as basically untrue. Communists view it 
as a myth, a superstition cherished by those 
who are alleged to be ignorant of the truth. 
Communism believes that as the people be- 
come enlightened and as economic conditions 
improve, religion will eventually disappear. 
For the present, therefore, religion will be 
tolerated in China inasmuch as ‘‘faith in the 
human heart cannot be abolished by govern- 
ment edict.’’ 

General Mao in The New Democracy states, 
‘Chinese Communists may form an anti- 
imperialist united front politically with cer- 
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tain idealist and disciples of religions, but 
they can never approve their idealism or their 
religious teaching.’’ This statement reflects 
the attitude of the People’s Government to- 
ward religion. The cooperation of the church 
in China is sought, but the government will 
not give its approval to what the church rep- 
resents. 

The recent publication of The Christian 
Manifesto is an indication of the attitude of 
the People’s Government toward mission 
work. Under the title ‘‘Our Duty in General’’ 
The Manifesto states, ‘‘Christian churches 
and organizations in China should give thor- 
ough going support to the Common Political 
Platform (adopted by the People’s Political 
Consultative Conference at its first meeting 
last October) and following the lead of the 
government should oppose imperialism, feu- 
dalism, and bureaucratic capitalism, while 
making strenuous efforts in the struggle to 
build an independent, democratic, peaceful, 
unified, rich and powerful New China.’’ Un- 
der the title ‘‘Concrete Methods’’ The Mani- 
festo states, ‘‘ All Christian churches and or- 
ganizations in China which are still relying 
upon foreign personnel and financial aid 
should immediately decide upon concrete 
plans to realize within the shortest possible 
time their objective of standing on their own 
feet and making a fresh start.’’ 

Several thousand Christian leaders in 
China have already signed this ‘‘manifesto.’’ 
While it may be true that many who signed 
it did so with certain mental reservations, 
nevertheless there is a sincere desire on the 
part of Chinese church leaders to cooperate. 
Many feel that in the present situation it 
would be better for the church in China to 
be free of foreign influence. Our Baptist 
churches in West China, for example, are 
not requesting any funds from the United 
States for the fiscal year beginning May 1, 
1951. Educational institutions and hospitals 
are not put in the same category as churches 
and for them funds will still be welcome. The 
People’s Government is particularly anxious 
that teaching hospitals, universities, and 
graduate schools should continue. If mis- 
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sion organizations are unable to support 
these institutions the government is willing 
to give financial aid. 

When the ‘‘ Liberation Forces’’ moved into 
West China it was inevitable that some of our 
property would be occupied. Up to November 
1950 this occupation caused bad inconven- 
iences, but little curtailment of our works. Our 
churches, with one exception, have been able 
to use their buildings for religious activities. 
Our hospitals and our schools have had to 
increase numbers and to decrease floor space. 
The new government promises protection to 
foreign property. 

Religious instruction in schools below uni- 
versity grade has been prohibited. However, 
students are allowed to attend Bible classes 
on the church compound. Courses in religion 
can be offered in the university as part of 
the regular curriculum. These courses have 
to be optional. The Union Theological College 
is registered with the government and has 
been allowed to continue without interference. 
In the fali of 1950 there were 75 students in 
the Theological College. As of that time re- 
ligious fellowship groups at the Union Uni- 
versity have suffered no loss in attendance 
and (they) maintained a vital religious wit- 
ness on the campus. University church serv- 
ices were well attended by both faculty mem- 
bers and students. 

Taxes have been levied on our property, 
but exemption is granted in the case of 
schools registered with the government. Thus 
far taxes have not been excessive and mission 
institutions have not been discriminated 
against. The People’s Government holds the 
owners of property responsible for all taxes 
on their property. Therefore the Foreign 
Mission Boards will be expected to pay taxes 
on mission property as long as the titles re- 
main registered in the names of the Foreign 
Boards. (Italics by MISSIONS) 

Curricula in all mission schools have been 
revised to conform to government regula- 
tions. Textbooks have been rewritten. All 
teachers have had to take indoctrination 
courses. Students are subjected to a syste- 
matic ‘‘thought control’? process which 
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A herd of American cattle on the university campus 
meadow. They were brought to China to breed and 
improve Chinese stock 


causes the students ‘‘to incline to one side.”’ 
Upon graduation the students who desire 
employment are given positions by the gov- 
ernment. 

Until the land reforms are completed, 
church work is to be confined within the 
boundaries of the church compounds. The 
government prefers the churches to limit 
themselves to spiritual ministry to church 
members. Social activities are to be carried 
on by government agencies. Pastoral workers 
and theological school teachers are not per- 
mitted to join labor unions. Therefore they 
do not have the same rights and privileges 
as other workers. Young people are dis- 
couraged from engaging in religious activi- 
ties as Communist Party members label such 
activities as ‘‘superstitious practices.’’ The 
government is anxious to enlist the most capa- 
ble young people for its own work. One of 
our church leaders said, ‘*‘The government 
can draft our best minds, but it cannot take 
our best hearts.’’ Churches in the future may 
therefore have to depend for leadership upon 
people of limited ability whose faith has re- 
mained steadfast. 

There is no problem as far as older church 
members are concerned. They are determined 
to continue their witness. One of the outstand- 
ing Baptist leaders said, ‘*Tell American 
Baptists to rest their hearts; our faith will 
never change.’’ It will not; but the children 
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of church members are not as sure of their 
faith. Many of them may feel that their future 
lies not with the church but with the Com- 
munist Party. The decisions which these 
young people eventually make will be the de- 
ciding factor in determining the destiny of 
the Christian church in a totalitarian state. 

In view of the situation in China what can 
we as American Baptists do to continue our 
support of Christian missions in China? 

1. Chinese Christian leaders are anxious to 
have us continue our connection with them 
in order that the ecumenical nature of the 
church may not be lost to China. These lead- 
ers want their churches to be known as part 
of the Church Universal. Therefore all pos- 
sible channels of communication between 
East and West should be kept open. 

2. Chinese Christian leaders will be glad 
to receive such financial help as we are will- 
ing to give, provided such help comes as an 
undesignated gift. We need to recognize that 
Baptist leaders in West China are sincere and 
capable. They will see that such gifts as we 





give them will be used wisely for the West 
China Baptist Convention program. We need 
to remember, too, that there are still mission- 
aries on the field and we should give them our 
full support as long as they are permitted 
to stay. 

3. There is a direct challenge to us in the 
present situation to make our own society 
more Christian. Communist leaders are prom- 
ising their followers a new world based 
purely on materialism. Chinese Christians 
are looking to American Christians for an 
answer. We believe that Christians, through 
the power of God, can bring in His Kingdom. 
If in countries that are still free, we can build 
a Christian society then the Chinese will take 
heart and build even as we. 

The future for Christianity and for Chris- 
tian missions in China may appear dark to- 
day, but it will not permanently remain so if 
we, as John of old, bear witness to the Light 
by making our own society more Christian, 
and if Chinese Christians likewise bear wit- 
ness to the Light of the World. 





The Leadership Crisis in Baptist Churches 


There is hope on the Baptist horizon when the proposals of an 
important but little publicized conference at Green Lake last 
summer on the leadership needs of Baptist churches are suddenly 
picked up and made the subject of wide and earnest discussion 


By MILTON C. FROYD 


T all goes back to a conference last summer at 
Green Lake. There was something extraordinary 
about it, both in organization and purpose. Con- 
sisting of 150 Baptists drawn from all areas— 
housewives, farmers, businessmen, pastors, edu- 
cators—the conference met to deal with two ques- 
tions, ‘‘ What can be done to help solve the problem 
of the leadership needs of our churches?’’ and 
‘*When can we get under way in doing it on a 
serious scale?’’ Although such guestions are usually 
reserved for ‘‘experts’’, this group went at the 
problem with a dead-in-earnest seriousness seldom 
witnessed in a Baptist gathering. 
It came with something of a start when the pro- 
posals emerging from the conference were suddenly 
picked up and taken seriously. Within six months 
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the proposals brought the administrative heads of 
all our national societies together for prolonged 
and earnest discussion. They arrested the attention 
of our theological seminary presidents for two solid 
days. They completely absorbed the first session of 
the newly appointed Commission on the Ministry, 
and they were regarded as meriting the place of 
sole subject of consideration at the mid-year meet- 
ing of the Association of Baptist College Presidents. 
Certainly here is something that commanded at- 
tention. 

These 150 Baptists at Green Lake were con- 
cerned and determined. Ever since the publication 
in 1945 of survey by the Board of Education and 
Publication, they had been hearing about the lead- 
ership crisis of our churches, brought about in large 
measure because as a denomination we had been 
assuming responsibility for training less than half 
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The Roger Williams Inn at Green Lake where the 
conference on Baptist leadership was held 

of our pastoral requirements. And as far back as 
they could remember, in one way or another they 
had been on the receiving end of the problems. So 
they insisted that the time had now come, when 
something must be done about it. The kind of task 
the church of Jesus Christ now faces in the world 
gave that determination a peculiar sense of urgency. 

Space does not permit anything more than a 
brief summary of the proposals that came out of 
that conference. Virtually all reference as to how 
those proposals are to be calendared and translated 
into action, within the framework of Baptist polity 
and procedure, must be omitted. This is regrettable, 
for the conference frankly proceeded upon the 
assumption that no matter how fine a proposal may 
be, it is valueless unless it is capable of realization 
within our way of doing things. This was kept 
scrupulously in mind at every step along the way. 

Following are seven of the nine proposals from 
*‘The Platform of Advance,’’ which summarized 
the final conclusions of the conference. The remain- 
ing two deal with a procedure for coordinating a 
program of action, and the problem of leadership. 

1. Our leadership problem must be made a mat- 
ter of central and primary concern to our entire 
denomination. Hitherto we have been concentrating 
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on promotional programs to solve our problems. We 
need them, more of them, and better—but in the 
end all of our programs, financial, missionary, 
evangelism, and otherwise, are bound to collapse 
if we continue to default at the point of leadership. 
Our leadership need must be seen as central to 
everything we do, and be dealt with accordingly 
all along the line. 

2. The resources of our colleges and seminaries 
must be enlisted to provide a convention-wide pro- 
gram of training for those who are already serving 
as pastors of our churches. The demands of the min- 
istry today are such that pastors are constantly 
fighting a war of intellectual and spiritual attrition. 
Moreover, almost 50% of Baptist pastors fall below 
the minimum requirement for ordination proposed 
by our Ministers’ Council. Most of these pastors 
would leap at an opportunity to remedy educa- 
tional deficiencies if such an opportunity were 
placed within their reach. Whether the need is for 
intellectual and spiritual renewal or to make up 
educational deficiency, the resources for meeting 
that need are in ample supply in our colleges and 
seminaries. Bold plans for distributing these re- 
sources most must be worked out jointly between 
the schools and the denominational agencies. 

3. Both on the college and seminary level we 
must substantially increase the number of highly 
endowed, deeply-consecrated young men who are 
dedicated to the call of Jesus Christ into the 
Christian Ministry. It is pointless to ask our semi- 
naries for more pastors of the kind we need until 
we start sending in greatly increased numbers, our 
ablest young men to the seminaries for training. 
There are already enough candidates for the minis- 
try, and in some instances too many. The trouble 
lies in the fact that, with notable exceptions, our 
ablest young men are not being challenged by the 
ministry. The fault lies with us, for surely God 
does not exempt those whom He has highly endowed 
with leadership promise from the possibility of a 
‘‘eall’’ to the ministry! The net result of current 
recruitment procedures, or the absence of them, 
is that the ministry is seriously in danger of be- 
coming the haven of mediocrity. 

4. If our seminaries are to do what is expected 
of them, it can only be done as their work is under- 
girded substantially through direct denominational 
support. American Baptists are among the most 
tardy of Protestant bodies to recognize this. The 
Presbyterians U. 8S. A. allocate 642% of their 
entire benevolence budget in support of their semi- 
naries. This means grants up to $75,000 a year to 
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each cooperating seminary. Southern Baptists go 
even further, allocating $200,000 a year to each 
seminary for operating expenses alone, plus an 
even larger amount for capital needs. All this is 
at the initial insistance of the Southern Baptist 
Foreign Mission Board, because is was obvious that 
the whole future program of expansion at home and 
abroad hinged upon the assurance of an adequate 
supply of leadership. In contrast, the total amount 
of funds available annually through direct support 
for all eight of our own cooperating seminaries here 
in the North, is not much more than one quarter of 
what goes to each Southern Baptist Seminary in- 
dividually. What we are willing to do here will 
be the final test of how seriously we regard our 
leadership problem. 

5. Ways must be worked out jointly between the 
denomination and the seminaries whereby pro- 
spective ministers might more readily be absorbed 
into the life and fellowship and program of the 
denomination. One of our most patent needs is a 
sense of solidarity among our ministers and in the 
relation between our ministers and the program of 
the denomination. Such solidarity does not mean 
blind allegiance to or the uncritical acceptance of 
everything the denominational agencies do. That 
would be neither possible nor desirable. On the 
other hand, no central allegiance, no zestful work- 
ing together as a team, in behalf of a common de- 
nominational program can be generated without 
a high degree of oneness of spirit and purpose be- 
tween the leadership of the agencies of the de- 
nomination and the leadership of the churches. 

This problem that must be dealt with at the point 
of training itself, for if a student’s total seminary 
experience is spent either in complete isolation from 
the on-going life of the denomination, or in only a 
peripheral connection with it, lukewarmness or 
even indifference toward the program of the denom- 
ination upon his graduation becomes almost in- 
evitable. One way by which this matter can be dealt 
with is through a bold program of summer service 
training, internship if you please, under joint de- 
nominational and seminary auspices for all students 
at some time during their seminary career. 

6. A serious attempt must be made to bring about 
a wider acceptance of recognized ordination stand- 
ards and placement practices among the churches. 
The main reason why present ordination standards 
cannot be enforced is because there are not enough 
men to be ordained who can meet those standards. 
Consequently if the churches are to have a ministry 
at all, they must ordain what they can get. As soon 
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as the flow of men trained in our seminaries be- 
comes adequate to meet the demand, then conscience 
and conviction need to be aroused about insisting 
upon the maintenance of genuine standards. This 
will not be easy, particularly in view of the careless 
and sometimes irresponsible placement, or ‘‘call- 
ing’’ practices now prevailing among us. The final 
authority for ordination enforcement rests in the 
hands of the responsible laymen of our churches. 
Ordination standards obtain real strength in our 
Baptist fellowship only when churches refuse to 
call, except under the most extraordinary circum- 
stances, pastors who are unable to meet them. 

7. The problem of adequate support for our pas- 
tors must be solved or our whole program for the 
improvement of our leadership situation becomes 
nothing more than a cruel jest. It is not a matter of 
establishing minimum salary plans, though that is 
important. It is also a matter of facing the scan- 
dalous way with which churches generally conceive 
of their responsibility in relation to the salaries 
they pay their pastors. Practically every church 
member today receives double the income he had 
ten years ago. Rare is the church that has increased 
the salary of its pastor more than a third during the 
same period. In the face of a 75% increase in living 
costs, the salary of the average pastor is therefore 
actually less, by far, than it was ten years ago. No 
church would deliberately wish to have any further 
part in the suffering thus imposed upon a pastor, if 
the members know all the facts. The task of con- 
fronting every church with what is happening 
here thus becomes a major responsibility of our 
convention. 

Accordingly, here is the direction in which we 
must move if we are to seriously come to grips with 
the leadership needs of our churches. One thing is 
certain. The objectives outlined make quite clear 
that from this point on we dare not proceed on a 
*‘business as usual’’ basis. In times of national 
emergency the government demands a galvanizing 
of the allegiance of people—through a tightening 
of belts, restraints upon individual freedom, less 
spending, harder work. Likewise, as we attempt to 
deal with our leadership crisis, a crisis intensified 
by the needs of our time, we dare not proceed as if 
there were no crisis. Faith, sacrifice, restraint, pa- 
tience, prayer, burden, hard work—all these are in- 
dispensable to the achievement of our common goal, 
which is a christian ministry adequate for our time! 
From the way in whieh the proposals of the Green 
Lake conference have already been received, there 
is hope on the horizon. 
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Can Americans and Germans 
Really Forget the Past? 


IX years ago General Dwight D. Hisen- 

hower entered Germany as an American 
military conqueror. Three months ago he re- 
turned to Germany as an American humble 
petitioner to ask the Germans to be no longer 
enemies but American allies and to rearm for 
war against Russia. As reported in The New 
York World Telegram, he told the Germans, 
‘‘Forget the past. For my part, bygones are 
bygones.’’ 

Just what are Americans and Germans and 
other nations now to forget? 

Can the Germans forget that twice in one 
generation they went to war against Russia 
and twice the United States intervened to 
assure defeat of Germany and victory for 
Russia? Disillusioning and meaningful was 
the German radio broadcast, ‘‘General Hisen- 
hower now lays before the Germans as a duty 
what he then condemned in them as a sin.’’ 

Can American mothers forget the hundreds 
of thousands of their sons who were killed by 
Germans or maimed for life, from Normandy 
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to the Elbe River, up the Italian peninsula, 
across the desert sands of Africa, and 25 
years earlier at Chateau-Thierry and in the 
Argonne Forest? Can any American forget 
the massacre of American soldiers at Mal- 
medy for which the guilty Germans were to 
be hanged, but soon after General Hisen- 
hower’s visit were saved from the gallows? 

Can the French ever forget that three times 
in the lifetime of many living Frenchmen, in 
1870, in 1914, in 1940, the Germans invaded 
France? 

Can the Czechs ever forget the massacre of 
Lidici, the Poles the wanton destruction of 
Warsaw, the Russians the slaughter of Stalin- 
grad, the British the blitz and the robot bomb- 
ing of London? For a thousand years to come, 
will any Jew ever be allowed to forget the 
nazi concentration camps and the gas cham- 
bers? 

Can the Germans forget the ghastly, sense- 
less destruction of their great and lovely 
cities, the finest and most charming in 
Kurope, such as Dresden, Nuremberg, Co- 
logne, Hildesheim, and the rest? Can they for- 
get the transfer of Eastern Germany to Po- 
land and Russia, the brutal expulsion of mil- 
lions of fellow Germans, all with British and 
American consent, the ruthless American and 
British liquid fire and jellied gasoline bomb- 
ing that brought horrible death to uncounted 
women and children? Can they forget the 
thousands of corpses that probably are yet to 
be excavated from piles of rubble? 

In six short years can bygones really be 
bygones? 

Long ago the great apostle wrote, ‘‘For- 
getting the things that are behind.’’ This 
sound Christian doctrine is applicable here 
BUT only if the same goal is the motivating 
impulse to forget. ‘The goal of the high call- 
ing in Christ Jesus... by that... let us 
walk.’’ General Eisenhower urges us and the 
Germans to forget the past. We can do so 
only if thereby we build a new era of peace 
and good will and cooperation. But if we are 
to forget the past merely in order now to 
switch sides in enmities, to substitute today’s 
hatred for Russia for yesterday’s hatred for 
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Germany, to reverse the propaganda heat, 
to form new military alliances, and to pre- 
pare for World War III which in infinitely in- 
tensified form will produce the same evils 
that marked World Wars I and II, then no 
body should forget the past! With such a mo- 
tivation bygones should never be bygones. 


You Will Find American Baptists 
Almost at the Bottom 

FAVORITE remark of the late Governor 

Alfred E. Smith was, ‘‘Let’s look at the 

record.’’ According to statistics compiled an- 
nually by the National Stewardship Council, 
the record of American Baptists is far from 
gratifying. 

For the fiscal year ending in 1950, Ameri- 
can Baptists are near the bottom of a list of 
48 denominations. They occupy 38th place in 
per capita giving of $5.82 for benevolence, 
30th place in per capita giving of $1.07 for 
foreign missions, and 30th place in per capita 
giving of $26.87 for local church expenses. 

At the top of the list are the Seventh Day 
Adventists, first in benevolence with $115.82 
per capita, and first with $29.98 for foreign 
missions. Free Methodists with per capita 
giving of $121 are first in church support. 

No American Baptist can view this Baptist 
record with any degree of denominational 
pride. These figures should come as a severe 
jolt to complacency as Baptists approach the 
end of the current missionary fiscal year on 
April 30th. The record should accentuate the 
urgent, vast, overwhelming need that con- 
fronts all our mission agencies, both because 
of what must be done and because of the in- 
roads of inflation and the devastating depre- 
ciation of the dollar. The Baptist per capita 
benevolence of $5.82 really is only $2.91 in 
terms of yesterday’s dollar purchasing power. 

All the motivations that year after year de- 
termine Christian beneficence,—discipleship 
loyalty to Christ, Baptist fellowship and soli- 
darity, humanity’s need of the gospel, the 
humanitarian instinct—all should prompt 
generous response to the commitments for 
the year which Baptist boards and agencies 
have assumed in the confidence that the 
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churches would support them. This year, how- 
ever, there is another factor of increasing 
importance and significance. American Chris- 
tians need to convince large areas of the 
world that they are as eager and as deter- 
mined to help people in need as are the com- 
munists. Communism makes many glittering 
promises. It also charges Christianity as be- 
ing linked with exploitation. In a desperate 
time like the present, we as Christians must 
surpass the promises of the communists by 
actual, tangible, convincing performance and 
thus prove to the world that the gospel of 
Christ and not the gospel of Karl Marx and 
Lenin and Stalin offers the only genuine and 
abiding hope for mankind. 

Long ago Benjamin Franklin offered a 
comment which is most pertinent here. 
‘When a religion is good,’’ he observed, ‘‘I 
conceive that it will support itself. When it 
cannot support itself... it is a sign, I appre- 
hend, of its being a bad religion.’’ Christian- 
ity is a good religion, indeed the finality in 
good religion. Whether the world looks upon 
it as good or bad is determined by the eager- 
ness and enthusiasm by which its followers 
support and share it with their fellow men. 


The Dedication of Heroic Sacrifice 

Without Roman Catholic Participation 
O Roman Catholic representative, accord- 
ing to the report in TIME news maga- 
zine, was present at the dedication of the all- 
faiths chapel in memory of the four chaplains, 
one Catholic, two Protestants, and one Jew, 
who gave their life preservers to four en- 
listed men on February 3, 1943 when the 
army transport Dorchester was torpedoed. 
All four went down with the ship. A repro- 
duction of the mural depicting the scene ap- 
peared in MISSIONS on its February cover. 
President Truman made a special trip to 
Philadelphia to deliver the dedication ad- 
dress. Although one of the heroic chaplains 
was a priest, no Roman Catholic participated 
in the dedication because the Hierarchy for- 
bids joint worship with Protestants or Jews. 
Whenever a Protestant criticizes the Ro- 
man Catholic Hierarchy he is denounced as a 
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bigot. Can it be bigotry, or does the Hierarchy 
rationalize it as something else, when it re- 
fuses to join with Protestants and Jews in 
such a meaningful and patriotic occasion? Is 
not this an astonishing example in our time 
of how the arrogant and unyielding claim of 
Roman Catholicism to ecclesiastical priority, 
to doctrinal purity and finality, to spiritual 
primacy, papal infallibility, and its repudia- 
tion of Protestant evangelical Christianity as 
error and heresy, permits no association with 
Protestants or Jews? Even in a sacred memo- 
rial service in honor of four men, one of them 
a Roman Catholic, whose self-sacrifice will be 
remembered and glorified to the end of time, 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy refuses to 
participate. 

In his dedication address the President of 
the United States said, ‘‘Those four chap- 
lains obeyed the divine commandment that 
men should love one another. . . . This is an 
old faith in the United States. It is shared by 
all churches and all denominations. ... The 
unity of our country comes from this fact.’’ 
The refusal of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
to participate raises the question as to how 
united our country really is. Perhaps the ar- 
tist who painted the mural should have pic- 
tured the priest over in a corner of the deck 
going down with the ship all by himself in- 
stead of with his three fellow chaplains. 


Where Baptists Were Conspicuous 
By Their Absence 
APTISTS were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence at the recent organic church union 
conference in Cincinnati, Ohio. Late in Janu- 
ary under the chairmanship of Methodist 
Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, 64 apparently self-ap- 
pointed persons representing seven denomi- 
nations, met in ‘‘A Convocation on Church 
Union.’’ The denominations were unofficially 
represented since none had formally ap- 
pointed delegates, and included Methodists, 
Presbyterian, Disciple, Congregationalist, 


Evangelical Reformed, African Methodist, 
and Colored Methodist. Also represented 
were the American Community Church, and 
the Association for a United Church. 
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According to the prepared ‘‘blue print for 
Protestant church union,’’ the plans envisage 
congregational freedom to the local church in 
determining local responsibility and worship, 
but would organize ten or more churches into 
a presbytery, three or more presbyteries into 
a conference or diocese or state convention 
which would appoint a bishop and meet an- 
nually, while at the top level would be a gen- 
eral conference of 1200 delegates to meet 
biennially. The ‘‘blue print’’ said, 

In the broad perspective of the world scene and 
in view of our great common convictions and con- 
cerns, our denominational differences appear in- 
consequential. We have reached a common convic- 
tion that the time has now come when all the 
churches must take with profound seriousness both 
the divine and the practical mandate fer a united 
church. ' 

After two days of discussion the 64 con- 
ference members could not agree. So they re- 
ferred the plan and all suggested amend- 
ments, criticisms, and proposals to a drafting 
committee with instructions to prepare a new 
plan for submission to the denominations. 

If this is presented to Baptists the decision 
of the American Baptist Convention can 
safely be predicted. Baptists will not agree to 
organic church union. They will remind all 
church unionizers that there is a fundamental 
distinction between church unity and union, 
between cooperation and consolidation, be- 
tween federation and amalgamation. In the 
former, in each case, Baptists are already 
participating whole heartedly. To ask them 
now to consider organic church union would 
be a waste of time, and it might even jeop- 
ardize such helpful cooperation and ecumen- 
ical relationships as they already maintain. 
Moreover, Baptists will question the wisdom 
of precipitating this controversial issue at a 
time when the energy and thought of all 
churches and denominations should be fo- 
cused on today’s grave international crisis. 

With any movement toward cooperative 
church unity Baptists will be in accord. With 
any proposal for organic church union their 
agreement is beyond even the horizon of the 
day after tomorrow. 
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Editorial Comment 


* F'ROM A CITY WHOSE NAME NEED NOT BE MENTIONED 
there came on a week-end vacation visit to New York 
a prominent citizen and his wife whose name like- 
wise need not be divulged. In their home town they 
are people of wealth and high social standing. And 
of course they are church members. While in New 
York they paid $120 in the theatre black market for 
two seats for New York’s fabulously popular musi- 
cal show whose name need not be publicized. Back 
home they are reported to be contributors of $3 per 
week to their church. Write your own sermon or 
editorial comment on the meaning of stewardship. 


* Some CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION must appear 
very foolish to people of other lands. Do you recall 
the furor over the McCarran Law which Congress 
enacted over President Truman’s courageous veto 
and which denies admission to the United States of 
all persons who were ever associated with totali- 
tarian communist or fascist movements? When a 
brilliant 20-year-old German pianist arrived in 
New York for a concert tour he was promptly sent 
to Ellis Island as an inadmissible alien. After much 
protest in his behalf he was permitted to play one 
concert in Carnegie Hall and was then summarily 
deported to Germany. His cancelled American tour 
prevented thousands of Americans from hearing a 
new genius of the key board who already ranks 
with Paderewski and Rubinstein. The reason why 
he ran afoul of the McCarran Law was that at the 
age of 10 he had been forced to join the Hitler 
Youth Movement. To keep him out of the United 
States for that reason seems utterly silly. Recently 
Mrs. Martin Niemiiller, wife of the celebrated Ger- 
man preacher and former submarine commander, 
was refused an American entry permit because she 
had been a member of the Air Defense League in 
Germany. Like thousands of other German women 
she helped rescue bombed out families during the 
fiendish British and American bombing of German 
residential areas. For that the McCarran Law de- 
nied her admission to the United States. When her 
husband thereupon said that he would cancel his 
American preaching tour unless his wife accompa- 
nied him, the Secretary of State had to appeal to 
the Attorney General to relax the law and grant 
Mrs. Niemiiller an entrance permit. Everybody 
knows that both Niemiillers had opposed naziism 
and that Dr. Niemiiller had spent many months in 
a nazi concentration camp. It seems incredible that 
presumably wise and competent legislators should 
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have been so swayed by last year’s witch-hunting 
hysteria as to pass legislation that does injustice to 
innocent people. The McCarran’ Law is in urgent 
need of repeal or drastic revision. 


* As A SUBSTITUTE PLAN for an American Ambas- 
sador to the Pope to succeed Mr. Myron C. Taylor 
who resigned more than a year ago, Dr. Hampton 
Adams, pastor of the Union Avenue Christian 
Church of St. Louis, Mo., suggests that the Pope 
exchange emissaries with the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the United States, and 
with the World Council of Churches at Geneva, 
Switzerland. In New York and in Geneva a Roman 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 180 
Liquor IN ALASKA 


eo is far away and few Americans are 
therefore aware of the strangle hold of the 
liquor traffic. Over seven stations in the larger com- 
munities the Alaska Broadcasting Company is ad- 
vertising hard liquor. A 15-minute sports program, 
scheduled five times a week for 26 weeks, is being 
sponsored by a large American liquor corporation. 
Liquor consumption is already too heavy and so 
this advertising can only help further to demoralize 
the people of Alaska. 

Recently Dr. Earl R. Brown of the Home Mis- 
sions Division of the new National Council of 
Churches visited Alaska. He emphasized the gravity 
of the problem by citing as an example the city of 
Ketchikan with a population of only 6,000 who last 
year spent $5,000,000 for liquor and only $125,000 
for public education. A strong resolution of pro- 
test adopted by the Home Missions Division should 
have the support of every Christian communion in 
the United States. 

The moral aspect of liquor consumption in Alaska 
is obvious. Not so evident is the national security 
aspect. Alaska is just across Bering Strait from the 
Asiatic mainland of Soviet Russia. Thus Alaska 
would be the first to be bombed and invaded in case 
of war with Russia. How much resistance and how 
much adequate civilian defense can be expected 
from a liquor saturated people? 

When the prohibition amendment to the consti- 
tution was repealed 18 years ago those who voted 
for repeal never imagined that liquor saturated 
Alaska might some day become a security risk for 
the United States. 
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Catholic emissary could thus counsel with leaders 
of Protestantism, while at the Vatican the Protes- 
tant emissaries could counsel with the Pope in plan- 
ning the spiritual strategy of world Christianity in 
meeting the rising menace of atheistic communism 
which is a deadly foe of both Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism. ‘‘What the Roman Catholic 
Church needs,’’ said Dr. Adams, ‘‘is not diplomatic 
relationship with governments but cooperation with 
other church groups.’’ Your guess is as good as that 
of any editor as to whether the Pope would even 
momentarily consider such a proposal. Far more 
likely will be a cooperative relationship with Mo- 
hammedanism. It was recently reported that the 
headquarters of Mohammedanism in Cairo, Egypt, 
is sending a representative to the Vatican. Such a 
connection between Islam and Roman Catholicism 
could be of great value in eventually launching a 
“‘holy war’’ against communism. A ‘‘holy war’”’ is 
nothing new to Mohammedanism. 


* THE DEATH ON JANUARY 26, 1951 of Dr. G. Clif- 
ford Cress at the age of 77 and after a long illness, 


removed a gracious and virile personality who radi- 
ated cheer and hope and optimism wherever he 
went. He achieved a notable career of varied and 
faithful service, as a missionary in Africa, as State 
Convention Secretary in Montana, as Field Repre- 
sentative of the Council on Missionary Cooperatien 
(then known as The Council on Finance and Pro- 
motion), and for 15 years as Associate Secretary 
of the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board, 
until his retirement in 1945. He was an enthusiastic 
friend and supporter of MISSIONS and his facile 
pen frequently contributed to its columns. His de- 
lightful series of sketches, ‘‘ Little Journeys to Gen- 
erous Givers,’’ published in MISSIONS in 1939- 
1943, will long be remembered. In 1915 he received 
the Carnegie Medal for Life Saving and an award 
of $1,000 when at great risk to himself because he 
was a poor swimmer, he plunged into a Montana 
whirlpool and rescued a little girl from drowning. 
A noble, kindly, cultured gentleman, and a devoted 
servant of Christ has departed from our sight leav- 
ing behind him a loving memory and an abiding 
influence. 
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Reviews of Current Books and Announcements by Publishers 





% A Lire or Jesus by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed is an outstanding life 
of Jesus. The author is perhaps 
the greatest living New Testament 
scholar. In addition to being a 
scholarly interpretation, this book 
S sensitive and in the highest de- 
gree religious. The kind of Jesus 
presented is the one that a scholar 
can believe in; yet strangely 
enough, it is the same Jesus that 
attracts the religious devotee, and 
the poor and underprivileged of 
earth. The religion Jesus lived 
was for these last and for all man- 
kind. This life of Jesus is written 
for the average reader, yet some 
disputed points among scholars 
are briefly discussed and left open. 
Others are presented from the 
author’s point of view. Among 
these are the following: that the 
ministry of Jesus extended only 
a few months rather than three 
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years; that the family of Jesus that ‘‘Jesus did not predict it, he 


was generally hostile or indiffer- 
ent to his work; and that Jesus 
was not a ‘‘good Jew.’’ Of the 
kingdom of God the author says 








A program for preparing 
young people for church 
membership 


Ad venturing 
into the Church 


by LEWIS A. CONVIS “Only a great pastor 
could have written this book. His love of 
people—all people—is in every line. Coupled 
with this affection is a clear and penetrating 
understanding of them and of their religious 
needs . . . Church school teachers and 
pastors need this book and, once they get 
acquainted with it, will use it steadily.”— 
HAROLD A. BOSLEY $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 





began it.’’ One chapter on the 
Lord’s Supper is so spiritually in- 
tense that it is like partaking of 
the Supper itself. (Harper and 
Brothers; 248 pages; $3.00) 


% Deep is THE HunGER, by How- 
ard Thurman is a rare book of 
devotional reading which came 
out of meditations which the 
author wrote for the calendar of 
his church in San Francisco. 
They are grouped under four 
general titles: A Sense of History, 
A Sense of Self, A Sense of Pres- 
ence, and For the Quiet Time. 
The first three sections of the book 
are much superior to the section 
labeled, ‘‘For the Quiet Time,”’ 
which is too narrowly concerned 
with the individual. In one medi- 
tation the pronoun ‘‘I’’ is used 
19 times in 27 lines. Woodrow 
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Wilson had a better idea when he 
said that the way to build char- 
acter was to forget yourself and to 
lose yourself in the service of 
other people. Ministers will find 
in this book many practical illus- 
trations and germinal ideas. ( Har- 
per and Brothers; 222 pages; 
$2.50) 


 Taat Ovp-Time RE iGion, by 
Archie Robertson, is a well 
written survey of the practices 
and beliefs of adherents of ‘‘the 
old-fashioned religion’’ and of the 
extremely ultra-fundamentalist 
groups in America. The author, 
a newspaper reporter, knows how 
to give in an informal way a grip- 
ping account of his observation of 
the teachings and life of various 
groups contacted in 10,000 miles 
of travel in visiting hundreds of 
churches and several theological 
seminaries. The author has a keen 
mind and a deep appreciation for 
the things of the spirit, which he 
naturally inherits from his father, 
Dr. Robertson, and his grandfa- 
ther, Dr. John A. Brodus. His 
contention that in ‘‘ America re- 
ligion is the unseen balance wheel 
among the people as a whole, help- 
ing to keep us from swinging too 
far left or right’’ is admirably 
substantiated by this humorous 
yet awe inspiring book. It is de- 
lightful, informing and enlighten- 
ing reading. (Houghton-Mifflin; 
282 pages ; $3.00.) 


% Tue NaTuRE or MAN, edited 
by A. William Loos, with natural 
and socialist scientists, clergymen, 
and philosophers collaborating, is 
one of the keenest and most pro- 
voeative books published in recent 
years on man,—his world, his spir- 
itual resources, and his destiny. 
Ten lectures, with suggestions for 
further reading, by Edmund Sin- 
nott, biologist, Kirtley Mather, 
geologist; Ordway Tead, educa- 
tor; Brand Blanshard, and Cor- 
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today , 


crisis 


“WAKE UP 
BLOW UP 


America: lift the world or lose it! 
Frank C. Laubach 

Every American is asking: How 

can we stop world-wide Communist 
aggression? Must we chance a devas- 
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nelius Kruse, philosophers; Mary 
Cecil Allen, artist; John 8S. Bon- 
nell, clergyman; Taraknath Das, 
authority on world politics ; Gard- 
ner Murphy, psychologist, and 
Lewis Mumford, lecturer, show 
how science, philosophy, and re- 
ligion contribute to an under- 
standing of humanity, and that 
regardless of complicated politi- 
eal, social and economic difficul- 
ties a true and lasting solution to 
world problems can be established 
only on moral and spiritual prin- 
ciples. Dr. Mather expresses the 
*fone-world idea’’ maintained 
throughout the book, in these 
words, ‘‘In an age of science and 
technology, no man, no commu- 
nity, no nation, can live to itself 
alone. The road to survival cannot 
be traversed by a small fraction 
of the human family if the rest are 
left behind.’’ This is a timely 
work, filled with sermoniec mate- 
rial. (Church Peace Union; 110 
pages ; $1.00.) 





@ Tue CHitpReEN We Txacu, by 
Elizabeth 8S. Whitehouse, Profes- 
sor of Child Psychology and 
Methods of Children’s Work, at 
the Baptist Institute for Chris- 
tian Workers, Philadelphia, is 
written primarily to give parents 
and teachers of young children a 
better understanding of the in- 
terests, behavior, needs, problems, 
and learning methods of the grow- 
ing child. The author rightly 
stresses the importance of very 
early training in guiding the child 
so that ‘‘the seed of Christian 
living may be sown in early child- 
hood’’ and thus bring forth fruit 
in years to come. The book is 
simply written in non-technical 
language, and abounds in illustra- 
tions from the experiences of 
children. (Judson Press; 304 
pages ; $2.50) 


% PasroraL PsycHoLoay, by 
William Goulooze, consists largely 
of quotations from the writings 
of various authors in the field of 
pastoral theology and _ related 
psychological studies. No serious 
attempts appear to have been 
made to evaluate the contribution 
of other writers, but men holding, 
in general, contradictory theories 
are quoted to substantiate anv 
particular subject under disev.- 
sion. (Baker; 266 pages; $3.50) 


% Tue CHRISTIAN MESSAGE TO 
Isuam, by J. Christy Wilson, is a 
book of evangelistic technique for 
winning Mohammedans to Christ, 
supported by the experiences of 
the author and others. (Revell; 
189 pages; $2.25) 


% Toe OxrorD AMERICAN PRAYER 
Book CoMMENTARY, by Massey 
Hamilton Shepherd, Jr., presents, 
along with the text of The Book 
of Common Prayer, a survey of 
the historical development of the 
Revision of 1928. As John W. 
Suter writes in the foreword, the 
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author ‘‘has presented his mate- 
rial in a way that answers the 
many questions which arise in the 
minds of those who use it.’’ This 
book reveals much of interest and 
value to those of non-liturgical 
ehurches. Those interested in 
christian public worship, regard- 
less of denominational affiliation, 
will benefit from study of the 
book, particularly in these days 
when Christians need a full and 
appreciative awareness of the 
practices and beliefs of groups 
other than their own. The vol- 
ume is dedicated to the Right 
Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, 
first President of the newly con- 
stituted National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U. 8. A. 
(Oxford University Press; 958 
pages ; $10.00) 


% A TREASURY OF SERMON IL- 
LUSTRATIONS, by Charles L. Wal- 
lis, is a rich storehouse of brief, 
quotable stories, poems and anec- 
dotes compiled by the author who 
is Assistant Professor of English 
at Keuka College where he is also 
minister of the college church. 
The 2,400 completely indexed, 
cross-referenced illustrations cover 
a wide range of subjects, making 
available to ministers and others 
who must speak, illuminating in- 
cidents and quotations to intensify 
the speaker’s points. By way of 
experiment, this reviewer recently 
relied exclusively on this book for 
illustrative material for a sermon. 
The relevant material was both 
adequate—and usable! (Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1951; 319 pages; 
$3.50) 


% Tae Kinepom WirtHout END, 
a prophetic interpretation of his- 
tory and of civilization, by Rob- 
ert Elliot Fitch is an interpreta- 
tion of current history and civili- 
zation in the light of the Chris- 
tian faith. The first chapter pre- 
sents God as creatively active and 
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supreme within history and civ- 
ilization. The next four chapters 
show how man has been the de- 
votee of four rival philosophies 
rather than the devotee of true 
Christianity. These philosophies 
are: pride of power, pride of pos- 
sessions, pride of intellect, and 
spiritual pride. The last chapter 
returns to the original thought, as 
it presents the ever-living and 
ever-creative God in terms of 
meaning for the living Christian 
today. No one can read this book 
without being stimulated intellec- 
tually. The author has a tremen- 
dous background of reflection on 
life and history and the values for 
which men strive. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons; 153 pages; $2.50) 


% Nores ON THE MIRACLES OF 
Our Lorp, by R. C. Trench, is a 
‘*popular edition’’ of this master- 
piece by the English Archbishop, 
which has held its place among the 
scholarly treatises on the miracles. 
For this edition ‘‘the numerous 
notes in foreign languages have 
been carefully translated and 
evaluated. Those considered valu- 
able have been retained as foot- 
notes. Lengthy passages of a po- 
lemic nature, of particular signifi- 
cance to the time of Trench, have 
been reduced in length or elimi- 
nated entirely.’’ The first part of 
the book deals with the names, na- 
ture, and authority of miracles; a 
comparison of the evangelical with 
other miracles, and assaults upon 
the miracles. The second half of 
the book deals in order with the 
33 recorded miracles in a most il- 
luminating way, showing their 
spiritual force and practical bear- 
ing upon Christian thought. 
(Baker Book House, $2.50) 


% As a Micuty STREAM, by Jul- 
ian Morgenstern, President Em- 
eritus, Hebrew College, contains 
14 messages selected from among 
(Continued on page 253) 
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Baptist Survival in Postwar Germany 


A brief analysis of the situation in postwar Germany 
where the Baptists lost much and where they realize 
also that they gained much from their war experiences 


S a result of World War II 
no nation has changed so 
much as Germany. When the war 
was over, Germany lay in ruins. 
More than two million homes 
were destroyed, as well as 2500 
churches and 5000 schools. Into 
this ruined country poured a 
stream of refugees. As a conse- 
quence of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment 13 million Germans were 
expelled from their homes and 
moved into the western zones of 
Germany. An Englishman has 
spoken of it as ‘‘a migration of 
people which is unique in the his- 
tory of emigrations.’’ Apart from 
that there was also much illegal 
emigration from the eastern zone. 
Up to 1949 about 1,000,000 peo- 
ple moved westward. They pre- 
ferred to leave home and posses- 
sions in order to be free from 
religious or political terror. 

All this created an unbearable 
situation in overcrowding. In 
1949 the density of population in 
West Germany rose to 400 inhabi- 
tants per square mile. More than 
9,000,000 people had no bed of 
their own. In this condition in- 
fectious diseases spread rapidly. 
As a consequence of under-nour- 
ishment and bad housing in 1949 
there were 110 tuberculosis suf- 
ferers per 1000 inhabitants. 

The increase in unemployment 
was serious. In February 1950 
there were 1,981,000 registered 
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By EBERHARD SCHROEDER 


unemployed in West Germany. A 
great hopelessness and suffering 
spread out among these poor 
people. To them all talk about a 
human right to work are hollow 
phrases. 

Church President Martin Nie- 
moller hinted at all these things 
at the church conference at Chi- 
chester, England in 1949, when 
he said, ‘‘Destroying hundreds 
of German factories just now is 
contrary to the very urgent con- 
cern of the German Government 
to make working places available 
for the refugees and expellees.’’ 

The problem of German youth 
is of great importance. In West- 


ern Germany there are about 


500,000 unemployed and home- 
less young people and 40,000 





Director of the German Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Eberhard Schroeder, 
Mrs. Jacob Meister, and Dr. Jacob 
Meister, President of the German 
Baptist Union 
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juvenile vagabonds. These young 
people are an easy prey to com- 
munism, nihilism, and despair. 

Post-war Germany is divided 
into two parts. The Germans in 
the eastern and in the western 
part have to live under quite 
different political systems. In 
these two territories they become 
strangers to one another. An 
invisible wall has grown in the 
middle of our country that 
divides our families and our 
hearts. ‘‘It would be best for 
world peace, if the two parts of 
Germany were united again,”’ 
said Dr. Martin Niemoller. 

The present situation of the 
German Baptists is very serious. 
We are only a small Union with 
about 100,000 members. We lost 
131 chapels in the area occupied 
now by Poland where 54 churches 
were completely destroyed by 
bombs and 72 partly damaged. 
The Theological Seminary at 
Hamburg and the fine building 
of the Publication Society at 
Kassel with its modern equip- 
ment were also completely de- 
stroyed. The value of the de- 
stroyed churches and institutions 
amounts to more than $15,000,- 
000. One third of all our churches 
were completely destroyed or 
damaged. Of 465 Baptist minis- 
ters, 42 were killed during the 
war while 13 are still missing. 
More than 205 ministers reported 
total loss of their possessions, espe- 
cially their libraries. It is not yet 
known how many members of 
Baptist churches lost their lives 
during the war or during their 
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cA fier the complete destriction of, wt 
: our building at Kassel in 1943 with its: 
modem equipment the GermanBaptist 
Publication Society could - Last not least” 
thanks to the support given us by the 
shipments of paper of our brethren in 
USA, Sweden, Switzerland and Finland- 
step up our production again reaching 4 
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Reproduction of the poster at the Baptist World Congress in Cleveland, 
Obio, last July, showing the postwar progress in output of the German 
Baptist Publication Society in Kassel, Germany 


flight as refugees. At least 20,000 
Baptist church members are still 
missing. At the present time there 
are 40,000 Baptists in the eastern 
zone and 60,000 in the western 
zone. There were about 25,000 
baptisms in the last five years. 
This fine record has attracted 
the attention of the Lutheran 
churches to such an extent that 
baptism by immersion has become 
a matter of serious discussion. 
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In many towns new Baptist 
churches have been organized by 
the refugees. They carry on an 
active missionary program under 
very difficult conditions and 
mostly without their own build- 
ings. Five tents are in use for 
evangelistic purposes during the 
summer. 

Thanks to the generous aid 
given by our foreign brethren 
the Theological Seminary has 







been partly reconstructed. More 
than 70 students are again being 
trained at Hamburg. The Semi- 
nary is heavily in debt. 

The Publication Society in 
Kassel formerly had a very mod- 
ern printing equipment and em- 
ployed 120 people. It has not been 
possible to rebuild the Publica- 
tion House. More than 75 per 
cent of the city of Kassel was de- 
stroyed. 

During the post-war years our 
book production was greater than 
ever. For printing we must now 
rely on other firms. Our Baptist 
papers are in great demand. They 
are very welcome especially to 
our troubled church members in 
the Russian controlled eastern 
zone. It is beyond our power to 
supply the eastern zone with 
urgently needed hymn _ books, 
gospel songs and Christian litera- 
ture. We had to reduce our pro- 
gram for 1950 because of lack of 
capital. Bank loans cost very 
much (10% interest) and are 
hard to negotiate. The opportun- 
ity for missionary work by our 
Publication Society is very great 
and we are sorry that we cannot 
make the best of it. 

The youngest of the various 
enterprises of the Baptist Union 
of Germany is The Bruderhilfe. 
Our own churches gave 2,800,000 
German marks to The Bruder- 
hilfe to give aid to the war suf- 
fering, the bombed-out, and the 
refugees. Much more help than 
this was given because individual 
churches took care of their own 
needy. 

The German Baptists of North 
America sent large shipments of 
food, clothing and shoes, and the 
American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention and the Baptist 
World Alliance joined in this 
urgently needed relief. The visits 
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of Dr. Walter O. Lewis, Dr. R. 
Paul Caudill and Dr. E. A. Bell 
and the relief work of Rev. Otto 
Nallinger have encouraged us 
very much and saved many peo- 
ple from starvation and despair. 

In the feeding centers, and 
child feeding stations, thousands 
of old and sick people, students 
and children were helped. We 
have many orphans in conse- 
quence of the war. Before the war 
there were about 70 orphans. Now 
we have 700 to care for. 

The Baptist Union of Germany 
is in a eritieal financial condi- 
tion. Pensions for old pastors and 
pastors’ widows can be paid only 
a small percentage. The German 
currency reform reduced our 
funds and capital by 90 per cent. 
Furthermore many pastors came 
from the eastern zone for whom 
we now try to care. 

Summing up, our life is very 
interesting. We have great tasks 
to carry on with a fresh impetus. 
We were privileged to have ex- 
periences which former genera- 
tions did not have. During the 
bad times we experienced God 
and the love and charity of our 
brethren and sisters. These are 
experiences which nobody can 
take from us. In the course of 
human events, we lost much—yes 
everything! But by the grace of 
God we gained much. So we as 
Baptists of Germany dedicate 
ourselves to the supreme task of 
spiritual reconstruction under 
the guidance of Him who said, 
**Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.’’ 


Car and Gas Troubles 
In India 
By MAURICE BLANCHARD 
INCE gas rationing has been 
removed in Britain this 


month, the newspapers have been 
telling us that it would be re- 
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moved out here also. To date, 
nothing has been done. I usually 
get as much gas as I need for 
necessary trips; but at the cost 
of a lot of wasted time and effort 
and money. For instance, here 
we are in the hills, planning to re- 
turn to Kanigiri in three days; 
but my months ration has not 
yet come, and we cannot start 
the trip until it arrives. I ap- 
plied for it on the first day of 
this month. It should have been 
here more than a week ago. I sent 
a telegram, informing the ration- 
ing authorities of my predica- 
ment. Our schools re-open and I 
must be there a few days before. 
Probably the coupons will come 
today or tomorrow; but it has 
taken a lot of letter writing, for 
we have to submit a detailed 
itinerary, with mileages to be 
travelled. Then, we never know 
until the last minute whether we 
get what we asked for or not. 
Sometimes in Kanigiri, when I 
get my ration coupons, the gas is 
not available in Kanigiri. Since 
the coupons are only good for the 
month in which they are issued, 
I have to send a messenger to a 
gas station 40 miles away, and 
have it brought to me in tins 
on the bus. He cannot bring it on 
a charcoal-burning bus, for that 
would be too dangerous. So he 
has to wait for a petrol-burning 
bus in order to bring it back. 
You will be amazed at the great 
inconvenience caused by little 
things. The rubber washer in the 
wheel brake cylinders of our 
Chevrolet Suburban Carryal 
went bad from the extreme heat 
and all the hydraulic fluid leaked 
out. So I had to make my way 
home without any brakes. New 
washers were not available in 
Kanigiri and I had to send a mes- 
senger 110 miles, to Nellore, to 
get them. Then the rubber hose 
connecting the oil filter to the en- 





gine block sprung a leak. For- 
tunately I keep my eye on the 
instrument panel, and I noticed 
that the oil pump had stopped 
working. By the time I stopped I 
had only about a quart of oil left 
in the engine. In just a little more 
time the whole engine would have 
been ruined. Such a hose was not 
available, either in Kanigiri, or in 
Nellore, or in Madras. I kept wrap- 
ping adhesive tape around it, and 
driving very carefully and slowly. 
Some White Cross adhesive tape 
came in for good service there. 
Finally, in Bezwada, I was able 
to get a pipe made from metal 
that will not be affected by the 
heat and dampness as was the 
former one, and it has been work- 
ing beautifully. Then the exhaust 
tail-pipe went bad and a new one 
had to be made by cutting and 
welding zine sheets. About the 
same time both of our watches 
went bad. It took two months to 
get them to Madras, have them 
repaired and sent back to us. 
That repair job lasted four 
months. After three such repair 
jobs we gave up. Now we are so 
completely Indianized that we get 
up by the sunrise, and tell time 
all through the day by looking at 
our shadow on the ground, and 
we go to bed at night when we 
get tired, or, if on tour, when the 
meeting is over. I could go on 
with stories, but this ought to be 
enough. We hope you won’t feel 
sorry for us, for these things give 
us a great laugh, and afford good 
stories to laugh about for years 
to come.—Kanigiri, India. 


The Treatment of Leprosy 
In Belgian Congo 
By 

KATHRYN SHUMWAY FREAS 

We have had two and a half 
strenuous years here in Banza 
Mantake, with the medical work 
continually increasing, the leper 
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colony quadrupling, the opening 
of our new maternity building, 
and monthly or bi-monthly visits 
by Dr. Freas to six sub-dispensa- 
ries, three of which are from 50 
to 100 miles away, as well as to 
Kimpese, necessitating absences 
of four or five days a month, not 
to mention the rmimning (and 
more recently the repairing) of 
our hydro-electric plant, super- 
vising the installation of elec- 
tricity and water in new buildings 
—as well as their construction— 
plus a hundred and one little odd 
jobs—are you out of breath yet? 
I just try to keep up with him 
and do most of the office work. 
One of the ‘‘little’’ jobs con- 
nected with this that I have taken 
on is the checking up on the leper 
cases, arranging for their tests 
and examinations, their permits 
for leave, ete. Of the 200 cases we 
have had in residence this year, 
over 30 have been well enough to 
return to their villages, coming 
back fer periodic check-ups. They 
are never called ‘‘cured’’, for 
there is always the possibility of 
recurrence. Occasionally, after a 
check-up, symptoms will re-ap- 
pear and the patient obliged to 
return to our crowded village. 
But what a great difference the 
new drugs have made! So marked 
is the improvement in almost all 
who have been treated with Dias- 
one or Sulphetrone that joy and 
hope now pervade the atmosphere. 
Here is an old woman who two 
years ago was bed-ridden. Now 
she is almost free from sores and 
able to walk. Another case, a lad 
of 12 whose badly marked skin is 
now entirely clear. One of the 
happiest moments of a day is 
when permission is granted to a 
patient to go to his or her village 
and prayer is offered right then 
and there in the office, a prayer 
of gratitude, with a request for 
continued health, and that the 
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fortunate ones may continue to 
show their thanks in their lives as 
Christians. Most of them are 
Christians, many having found 
their Saviour at our leper village 
where there is a flourishing 
church. 

At the conclusion of our recent 
Stewardship Campaign 90 lepers 
wanted to sign the cards, indicat- 
ing their desire to make a com- 
plete surrender of their lives to 
God’s control. 


Christian Activities 
At Shanghai University 

A report from Shanghai Uni- 
versity, which the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board received in January, 
included encouraging news about 
the Christian activities notwith- 
standing the fact that China is 
now under the control of its com- 
munist government. During the 
past fall semester 11 student re- 


ligious organizations were func- 
tioning on the campus. This Bap- 
tist university is supported 
jointly by Baptists in the United 
States, North and South. The or- 
ganizations included the Student 
Volunteer Band, the Student 
Church Choir, six Baptist Train- 
ing Unions, and three Bible 
Classes with a total membership 
of about 300 students. The report 
furthermore stated that students 
eonduct Sunday church services 
in four different locations in the 
city of Shanghai, that 78 students 
were baptized into full member- 
ship of the University Church last 
fall, and 20 more were baptized 
at a special service late in Decem- 
ber. Voluntary attendance at 
evangelistic meetings has sur- 
passed that of former years, while 
morning watch and vesper prayer 
services are conducted every day. 


THE MISSIONARY CHRONICAL 


From the Cradle to the Grave in Missionary Service 


BIRTHS 
Catherine Anne to Rev. and 
Mrs. Billie L. Hinchman, Tokyo, 
Japan, January 31. 


ARRIVALS 


Mrs. C. E. Hunter and 2 chil- 
dren from Assam January 20. 

Joanne Ruth Cook and Mary 
Frances Cook, daughters of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Cook from Assam 
January 20. 

Miss Estelle Marlin, on fur- 
lough from Alaska. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Miss Lillian Evelyn Wallace of 
Charleston, W. Va. by the 


Woman’s Home Mission Society 
for service to Hopi and Navajo 
Indians at Keams Canyon, Ariz. 

Miss Phillipa Louise Leftwich 
of Buffalo, N. Y., by the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society for com- 
munity service at Providence, 
R. I. 





Mr. and Mrs. Robert Salter of 
Topeka, Kan., by the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society as medical 
technologist and office assistant at 
the Hospital Bautista, Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

Miss Dorothy Sill by the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, 
as Christian Friendliness Mission- 
ary in upstate New York. 

DEPARTURES 

Dr. G. W. Tuttle for the Bel- 
gian Congo January 27. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Beath for 
Japan February 5. 

TRANSFERS 

Miss Mable Olsen and Miss 
Lolita Stickler, missionaries to 
Indians at Watonga, Okla., to 
Parker-Poston, Ariz. 

DEATHS 

Mrs. F. W. Steadman (Japan 
1902-1933) at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 4. 
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What Can We Do Now? 





The urgency of the present national crisis prompts six practical 
suggestions as to what the individual Christian can do about it 


By CHARLES L. COPENHAVER 


AN OFFERING suggestions as to what 
© P ° 

ma to do in view of the urgency of the 
crisis that confronts us as a nation, I 
do not write as a qualified authority in the 
field of international relationships who is 
able to outline a foreign policy for our De- 
partment of State. Nor do I write as a quali- 
fied expert in military strategy with a plan of 
victory for our Chief of Staff. Nor do I pre- 
tend to be an economic advisor with a philoso- 
phy of finance that will save the nation from 
the perils of all-out mobilization. I write only 
as a Christian minister who feels deeply the 
urgency of the present crisis and whose pri- 
mary responsibility is a concern that each of 
us may have a full measure of the spiritual re- 
sources of the Christian faith sufficient for the 
needs of this hour. We live at a time when the 
Cross of Christ becomes something more than 
an ornament. It is rather a spear piercing to 
the very reality of the human situation. Every 
Christian minister now has the awesome and 
overwhelming responsibility to enlarge the 
flickering flame of the Christian faith in the 
human soul so that it may be a glowing light 
to illumine the path along a darkened way. 
What then, can we do now? 

The first thing that we can do is to resolve 
here and now that we shall not enter into 
any mad scramble of panic buying, that we 
shall not hoard those things and keep them 
from our fellow men that are necessary for 
the carrying out of a fruitful life of our so- 
ciety. Should gray and even black markets 
emerge, we shall have nothing to do with 
them. We shall keep our hands clean and our 
consciences clear of all immoral war profiteer- 
ing which can be nothing less than sheer blood 
money. 

The second thing we can do is to steady 
ourselves by a new emphasis on self-control 
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and will power. These virtues, alas, I am 
afraid are not as strong as they should be in 
American character. We simply will not be 
moved by hysteria or panic in any form, and 
we shall at all times consider calmness a vir- 
tue and not allow ourselves to be swept away 
by the emotional reactions of fear, rumors 
and hysteria. 

The third thing that we can do, and that we 
must do, is to stand for those things in our 
national life that will unify us as a people 
against those things which would divide us. 
This means that rather than forfeit some of 
our democratic principles because we are ina 
period of crisis, we shall do exactly the oppo- 
site and strengthen democratic principles 
wherever they may be found. We can hit and 
hit hard against the propaganda that has an 
insidious way of gnawing at the foundations 
of the home front by vigorously defending the 
rights of all minority groups within our so- 
ciety. We can strengthen ourselves against 
the insidiousness of racial prejudice where 
we ought to admit we are more vulnerable on 
the home front as a people. We ought to do 
this in the frank and clear knowledge that 
we white people are in a minority in this crisis 
and that this conflict has brought about a com- 
bat between peoples of different colors. The 
handwriting is clearly on the wall. 

The fourth thing that we can do is to 
strengthen the character, the Christian faith 
and the democratic practices of our children, 
knowing that if we cannot do these things all 
else is lost anyhow. Knowing that maybe we 
may not be able to leave a nation quite as 
materially rich as the one we inherited, we 
can at least leave our children this—charac- 
ter, faith and a democratic philosophy. 

The fifth thing we can do is to stand, day 
after day, for the best things in our society 
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and against the worst things. We can support 
our government by coming into an intelligent 
study and understanding of the issues that 
are at stake right down the line. You and I 
may not see alike. You and your neighbor may 
not agree with your political philosophies; 
but no one can excuse you from studying and 
acting on your best conscience and your best 
wisdom. We can strengthen the institutions 
that symbolize the kind of life that we believe 
in, the school down there and the home where 
you live, and the church where you worship. 
These are the great bulwarks of this culture 
and these must be sustained. 

The sixth thing we can do is to prepare our- 
selves for sacrifice. We need to speak bluntly 
about that today. Of the turmoil and travail 
of the world most of us have known little 
more than a vicarious headline-reading, ra- 
dio-listening kind of experience. Have you 
ever really known what it is to be hungry or 
poorly clad or without a roof over your head? 
We ought to blush when we in America speak 
grimly now about the sacrifices we are going 
to make. It is only in the homes where a gold 
star is placed that one can honestly speak of 
sacrifice. The truth is that out of the last war 
most of us came out economically better than 


when we went in. Let’s face it, we should know 
that maybe it will come to us to preserve the 
values we believe in, a new knowledge of sac- 
rifice, for I have never known great values 
in life ever to be preserved without some sac- 
rifice. 

There are two courses now before the 
American people which they may take. I cau- 
tion each of you to consider them well before 
you set your course. 

Let me describe the first course in a snatch 
of conversation that a man reports from a 
friend. He said this: ‘‘I will give your cock- 
eyed world one more chance—one more 
chance, and if it goes on being a mess like this, 
to hell with it. I will go out and listen to good 
music !’’ 

That is one choice, and it is a real choice 
for you. And here is the other choice, in the 
words of Thomas Jefferson: ‘‘It is part of the 
American character to consider nothing as 
desperate!’’ 

May God grant that we shall all be true to 
the kind of strength of character that has 
been so much a part of our national history, 
in the difficult days to come. 





(From a sermon preached in the Glen Ridge Con- 
gregational Church at Glen Ridge, New Jersey) 


WRRMQAmMeR 
Remarkable Remarks 


@ THE MOST POWERFUL WEAPON OF DEMOCRACY is 
not a gun, nor a tank, nor a bomb. It is faith in the 
brotherhood and dignity of man under God.— 
PRESIDENT Harry S. TRuMAN. (NOTE—The pity 
of it is that few are the individuals and fewer the 
nations that rely on that weapon.—£D. ) 

(na) 
@ THERE IS NO DURABLE SOLUTION of the present 
world crisis short of a rapid move toward mutual 
and complete disarmament.—PRESIDENT HaroLp W. 
Dopps, Princeton University 

aa 
@ THE REAL CONFLICT TODAY is between those who 
maintain that spiritual values are absolute and 
those who hold that material forces are supreme.— 
BisHop Grorce K. A. Bewu, Chichester, England. 
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Heard or Reported Here and There 








@ No MAN CAN SERVE TWO MASTERS. He cannot wor- 
ship the God of peace and at the same time invoke 
the God of war.—C.irrorp P. MorEHOUSE 

ay 
@ ENOUGH TREASURE WAS SPENT in the two world 
wars and will continue to be spent in their after- 
math, to bridge every river in the world, to drain 
every swamp, to irrigate every desert, to fertilize 
every field, to teach every man his alphabet, and to 
do all those things in our day which would redeem 
the world from its terrors and fears of war.—RaBBI 
JONAH B. WISE 

aa) 
@ TODAY THE GREATEST IMPEDIMENT to the civiliza- 
tion of savagery is the savagery of civilization.— 
Quoted by W. H. PETzHOLDT 
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The Work of a Lifetime In Ten Months 


A brief review of field activities in connection 
with last winter's schedule of Discipleship Days 


It takes more than 20 speeches 
a day (including Sundays) to sat- 
isfy the desire of American Bap- 
tists to hear about the work of 
their Convention. It would take 
one man, over 17 years working 
around the clock without let or 
hindrance to tell the story of the 
American Baptist Convention to 
the churches. 

The task is not easy. It involves 
an army of Christian witnesses 
numbering in the hundreds. Dur- 
ing the first ten months of the 
Convention year 1950-1951 the 
days of service rendered by Con- 
vention speakers equalled almost 
a full day for each Baptist church 
within the Convention. It would 
take a lifetime for one man to 
journey across our country and 
spend one day in each Baptist 
church. Yet this army under the 
leadership of Dr. Haakon Knud- 
sen, Director of the Field Activi- 
ties Department of the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation, accom- 
plished the task in less than a 
year. Not every Baptist church 
was visited. Not every Baptist 
church requested these represen- 
tatives. Many of the days were 
spent in speaking at women’s 
meetings, youth meetings, state 
conventions, and other gatherings 
outside of the local church. But 
they must be counted. 

The current fiscal year of the 
American Baptist Convention 
ends on April 30th. It has been a 
year of world crisis. In the Chris- 
tian’s vocabulary the words ‘‘cri- 
sis’’ and ‘‘opportunity’’ are syn- 
onymous. The leaders of the Con- 
vention felt the crisis and recog- 
nized the opportunity. But also in 
times of crisis it is not always 
easy to maintain a high spiritual 
level. The people had to be told 
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of the need and the opportunity. 
They had to be told by those who 
had experienced what they were 
talking about. 

They were told by people like 
Lydia Jennie Crawford who had 
spent most of her life as a mis- 
sionary working with and for the 
people of China. They were told 
by people like Mary Murray who 
has spent years in working among 
the Indians of Arizona, and in 
the trailer camps of Detroit bring- 
ing the Word of God to those of 
our own country who otherwise 
might not have the opportunity 
of hearing it. They were told by 
such denominational leaders as 
Dr. Reuben E. Nelson, General 
Secretary of the Convention, Dr. 
Luther Wesley Smith, interim di- 
rector of the Council on Mission- 
ary Cooperation, and Dr. Edward 
H. Pruden, President of the Con- 
vention. These are but a few of 
the hundreds of experienced and 
qualified speakers who traversed 
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the highways of the country and 
the bi-ways of the city to bring 
to the people the knowledge of 
the work of their denomination. 

From May 1, 1950 until March 
1, 1951 these denomination dis- 
ciples had rendered 6,234 days of 
service. Through the efforts of the 
Fields Activities Department the 
people were told of the needs and 
opportunities of the Convention 
and the work of a lifetime was ac- 
complished in ten short months. 

This work of informing the 
Baptist people of the ministry of 
the Convention is continuing and 
shall continue. A fully informed 
constituency is the best insurance 
for a united and successful Con- 
vention working together for the 
eause of Christ and His kingdom. 


The Global Value 
Of Your Signature 


The month of April means for 
churches the culmination of their 
Every Member Canvass. It means 
the close of one fiscal year and 
the gathering in of pledges for the 
next year. The success of every 
local church program and of the 
denominational program depends 





One of many bodies being made whole again at a Baptist mission hospital 
through the gifts of American a As the body regains strength the 


spirit will be renewed through fello 


wship with Christ who is made known 


by the missionaries 
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entirely upon the results of these 
canvasses. 

The measure of rice in the bowl 
of a Burmese child, the apple 
firmly clutched in the hand of a 
little Japanese girl, the small 
amount of grain upon which an 
entire Indian family depends for 
its very existence—these are but 
a few of the essentials of life in- 
sured to others when you place 
your name at the bottom of a 
pledge card. In addition to serv- 
ing those people of other lands 
with the material necessities of 
life you have also provided them 
with the spiritual ministry they so 
sorely need. By your signature 
you have also pledged to help al- 
leviate suffering and hardship in 
your own country through the 
Home Mission Societies and the 
continued ministry to the people 
of your own community by your 
own church. 

If your church is one of these 
now engaged in its Every Member 
Canvass, make sure that not a 
stone is left unturned as the suc- 
cess of the world mission depends 
upon the success of YOUR can- 
vass. 


For This Convention 
Leave Note-Book at Home 

It will not be necessary to take 
a notebook and pencil to the 1951 
American Baptist Convention in 
Buffalo, N. Y. No longer will you 
have to worry about breaking 
your pencil in the middle of a 
speech—losing half of the points 
of an important address while try- 
ing to record the other half, or 
losing all of your notes by leaving 
them on the table of some restau- 
rant at the close of a quick lunch. 

This year the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Convention is as- 
suming all of these worries for 
you. A Convention packet is to be 
compiled containing copies of all 
of the major speeches of the Con- 
vention. Addresses by such out- 
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standing Christian leaders as 
President F. Townley Lord of the 
Baptist World Alliance; Presi- 
dent Benjamin E. Mays of More- 
house College; President Edward 
H. Pruden of the American Bap- 
tist Convention and many others 
will be furnished. These packets 
will be available at the end of the 
Convention to be taken with you 
or to be mailed to your home. 
With one of these packets all of 
the vital issues discussed in the 
racial attitude of the home 
church, the world situation, the 
importance of the home church to 
the world task and many other 
important addresses to be pre- 
sented will be at your fingertips. 

In order to cover the cost of 
compilation mimeographing and 
distribution, it has been decided 
to make the price of $1.50 per 
packet. The number of packets to 
be assembled will be determined 
by the number of advance re- 
quests received. To be sure of your 
copy you should send the coupon 
on this page to the Publicity De- 
partment with your remittance of 
$1.50 and a packet will be re- 
served for you. 

The 1951 convention is expected 
to be of timely importance to 
every Baptist. Why not sit back 





and relax and give your undi- 
vided attention to each speaker, 
secure in the knowledge that full 
copies of each major address will 
be in your hands at the end of the 
convention. Send in your coupon 
now. 


Easter Comes 
To South China 


I wish I could have carried a 
noiseless typewritter around with 
me to write down and share with 
you my various impressions and 
joys as we went from service to 
service at the Easter time. In our 
school chapel each day the leader 
had used the Scripture account 
of the last week in the life of our 
Lord Jesus. Thursday - evening 
Edna Smith showed our Woman’s 
Bible Training School students 
and the Theological Seminary 
students the new slides of the 
Life of Christ, especially the last 
week and including the Resurrec- 
tion, which Rev. Martin Ho had 
just brought from America. Fri- 
day afternoon the school decorat- 
ing committee had arranged a 
large cross of geraniums of deep 
red surrounded by huge pots of 
white daisies. The three pots of 
Easter lilies had consented to 
bloom in time. A fine Chinese 
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minister from Swatow brought 
the message ‘‘Lovest thou me?’’ 
There were very few non-Chris- 
tians there, but two decided to 
accept Christ as Saviour and 
Lord. 

Friday night in the church a 
large congregation heard our pas- 
tor speak on the Seven Words 
from the Cross, and the choir 
gave some excellent music. Easter 
morning at 6 A.M. our students, 
with the members of the Young 
People’s Fellowship, met in our 
school. This time the cross was of 
white flowers. Louise Giffin gave 
a joyous address on the words of 
the angels for both Christmas and 
Easter, ‘‘I bring you good tid- 
ings’’ and ‘‘The Lord is risen in- 
deed.’’ Our school choir and the 
Young People’s choir sang an- 
thems. Eight o’clock found us in 
Sunday school; 9:30 the regular 
church service began and 30 were 
baptized here; 105 were baptized 
in the Trinity Baptist Church in 
Swatow; 39 in the First Baptist 
Church. History is repeating it- 
self in this surge of growth in the 
churches. At two o’clock we met 
for the Communion Service and 
7 P.M. for the Praise Service by 
the choir. 

A friend from one of our 
churches in the U.S.A. asked us 
to tell how we spend Easter, say- 
ing, ‘‘Do you all come out in new 
clothes in China as many do 
here?’’ No, we do not. Clothes are 
the last things given special con- 
sideration for Easter here. It’s 
new hearts that are stressed. The 
time for new garb in China is 
Chinese New Year time.—Elsie 
M. Kittlitz. 


New Budget Reporting System 

A new system of reporting the 
status of the budget has been 
established. In future reports the 
percentages shown will be in rela- 
tion to the amount due as of that 
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period. In the past, the reports 
have shown contributions one year 
as compared with contributions 
for the same period of the pre- 
vious year. The new system will 
consider the goal to be reached by 
the end of the year rather than 
what was accomplished the year 
before. 

For example, as of November 
30 the State of Utah had con- 
tributed one third more toward 
the Unified Budget than its pro- 
rated quota for that period. West 
Virginia, next on the list had con- 
tributed 97% of its quota for that 
period. A list of the top ten states 
and their contributions appears 
below for the period ending No- 
vember 30. . 


UTan 33.3% Over 
WEst VIRGINIA 97% of quota 


WYOMING 94% 
Soutu Dakota 94% 
WISCONSIN 91% 
NortH Dakota 85% 
COLORADO 84% 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 83% 
ILLINOIS 81% 
NEVADA 81% 


Killed From Falling 
Out of a Mango Tree 


A former student of our Hati- 
garh school fell out of a mango 
tree and landed on his head and 
shoulders. His Hindu father 
ealled in all the medical help 
within ten miles of his home. The 
lad had a concussion on the brain 
and a broken collar bone and 
shoulder blades. They gave him 
penicillin and I do not know what 
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else of herbs and medicines. After 
18 hours they came to me asking 
me to. drive him to Balasore to 
the hospital. We arrived about 
3:30 P.M. At 7 P.M. they oper- 


ated to remove the pressure 
caused by a clot of blood which 
they said had formed in the 
cranial cavity over the left tem- 
ple. The lad died two hours after 
the operation. 

Because it was an accident case, 
police permission was required to 
remove the body. This took three 
hours and eight miles of travel- 
ling to secure. Four relatives had 
come in the car with me. I pre- 
sumed they would desire to take 
the body back to their village, 
but on the way back along the 
Burabalong River they took the 
body out and laid it in a field 
leaving it for vultures and jackals 
to dispose of. They told me later 
that had the boy been married 
they would have had to burn the 
body, but they disposed of the 
dead in this fashion unless mar- 
ried. 

The father said that according 
to Hindu ideas he was to blame 
for the death of his son. It was 
punishment for some sin he had 
committed. He asked for words 
of comfort. His Hindu ideas of 
transmigration and Karma and 
the almost endless series of re- 
births in human or sub-human 
forms until good deeds brought 
the fruit of absorption into 
Brahma, the attributeless un- 
knowable god, brought no com- 
fort. He saw no release from the 
wheel of rebirth or hope for fu- 
ture life with his son. Vividly 
there came to mind the phrase 
of Paul ‘‘having no hope and 
without God in the world.’’ 

It was a marvelous opportunity 
to tell him of our glorious Chris- 
tian hope and to witness to our 
Christian faith —William Osgood, 
Hatigarh, Bengal-Orissa, India. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 
Council on Missionary Cooperation, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








The Importance of Prayer In the Missionary Society 


How is your missionary pre-prayer meeting? 


This question, asked by Doro- 
thy C. Haskin, of Los Angeles, 
California, suggests to the reader 
the importance of Prayer in the 
Missionary Society, and also a 
definite use of the Prayer Calls 
sent out quarterly by the National 
Spiritual Life Chairman. Miss 
Haskin’s account of what was 
done in one church follows: 


THey Came To Pray 

A new and enthusiastic member 
of the woman’s missionary society 
was put in charge of the pre- 
prayer circle. 

For several years a few faithful 
women had met before the mis- 
sionary meeting to pray for mis- 
sionaries—but apparently most of 
the women of the church had not 
heard about this group. 

After a couple of meetings, the 
new Prayer Leader, distressed be- 
eause so few attended, decided 
that something must be done. To 
her, prayer was important—and 
too few were taking part. She felt 
that as she was in charge, she was 
responsible, and she _ looked 
around for ways to interest more 
of the women in coming to pray. 

The prayer circle met in a 
small, out-of-the-way room under 
the stairway. Furthermore, no 
definite requests for prayer were 
given to those who came. 

She started with those who had 
been coming. She stationed herself 
at the door and gave each woman 
a slip of paper which read, 
‘*Please praise for ”” or 
‘*Please pray for —————..’’ This 
gave each women something defi- 
nite to pray about. Of course, 
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other workers and fields of work 
were remembered in prayer also. 

Then, as she could not change 
the place of meeting to one that 
was more convenient, she asked 
for permission to make an an- 
nouncement of the pre-prayer 
circle at the missionary meeting. 

**T think,’’ the president told 
her, ‘‘that you will find that those 
who are interested come, but you 
may make the announcement.”’ 

Instead of merely announcing 
when and where the meeting was 
to be held, the Prayer Leader told 
what they prayed for and asked 
for more requests. Consequently 
the women of the society knew of 
a place where others would pray 
for and with them, and they 
handed in requests and also came 
to the prayer circle. When she saw 
the response, the president per- 
mitted a similar announcement 
each month. 

And there always was an in- 
teresting announcement to make 
because a record book was kept. 
In it were listed the requests the 
missionaries sent in and special 
requests from the members. An- 
swers to prayer also were included 
in the announcement. 

That prayer circle, once so 
poorly attended, has become a 
power house. How is the pre- 
prayer circle in your church? 
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Many churches enlist shut-in 
members in a Service of Interces- 
sion. A Book of Remembrance, 
with daily requests for prayer, is 
used by many groups and individ- 
uals. 


For Program Planners 


To You Who are Planning 
Programs! 


If you have chosen the new 
series, ‘‘Where the Spirit of the 
Lord Is, There Is Freedom,’’ 
check the recommended source 
materials and choose—well in ad- 
vance of the date of the program 
—the titles needed for each one. 
Then place your order with the 
nearest denominational bookstore 
(or as indicated in the program). 

Also carefully check books and 
other publications already on 
hand for possible use in the 1951- 
1952 series. Be sure that the in- 
formation contained in these still 
is usable. 

Ask each committee member to 
keep a notebook handy, with one 
page (or more) for each program, 
in which to jot down ideas and in- 
formation for later group discus- 
sion. 

Ask them to contribute also to 
a file of pertinent clippings from 
the daily press relating to the pro- 
gram themes. A list of magazine 
articles, each with the name of the 
member from whom the magazine 
may be borrowed, will prove help- 
ful. 

Also collect suitable drawings 
and designs for posters. Many 
large advertisements have pic- 
tures that can be used effectively. 

(The first two noted by the Con- 
ductor featured the Statue of Lib- 
erty and the Liberty Bell.) 

Be on the alert all through the 
year for news items that have a 
bearing on the programs. In par- 
ticular, check MISSIONS each 
month—both feature articles and 
missionary news items. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Missionaries Depart 


But Christianity Remains 


The story of three brilliant, consecrated Chinese Christian 
women whose ability and devotion give assurance that in spite 
of the present upheaval in China, Christianity will survive 


By LOUISE CAMPBELL 


S we missionaries leave China, 
A we thank God for the many 
staunch Christian families in the 
churches, which constitute in that 
land a foundation for the King- 
dom of God that never can be 
shaken. One of these is the Wang 
family, who come from a little 
village in the Hakka field of our 
South China Mission. 

Some 40 years ago the young 
father of the family went to 
Meihsien (called Kaying in those 
days) on business. While there 
fell ill with bubonic plague and 
died. The wife was left with two 
little girls. Her mother was a 
Bible woman and her uncle was 
a deacon in our Baptist mission 
church there. The church advised 
her to take training to become a 
Bible woman and arranged for 
her to go to our Bible Women’s 
Training School in Swatow. So 
Sister Joy, as they called her, 
was welcomed into that school, to- 
gether with her two little daugh- 
ters who were put into the kinder- 
garten and primary school close 
by. 

After graduating, Sister Joy 
went back to her home district as 
teacher of a little girls’ school in 
our Hopo station, but she sent 
the two girls back each year to 
continue their education in our 
mission schools in Swatow. At 
that time we had no senior high 
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school for girls. So after gradu- 
ating, the two sisters, Stella and 
Lilian Wang, went to Foochow, 


first to the Methodist Huanan 
High School and then through the 
Huanan College for Women. 
These very first Hakka girls to 
complete a college education made 
brilliant scholastic records. 

With the upsurge of national- 
istic feeling, in 1927 the Chinese 
Government educational authori- 
ties demanded that principals of 
schools must be Chinese. Our 


The Wang Family, with Stella in the back row left and Lilian right. The 
boy makes bis home with Grandmother Wang 
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Kwong Yit Girls’ School at Meih- 
sien had long hoped for a college- 
trained Chinese woman to take 
over the _ principalship. We 
wanted Stella Wang and were 
waiting for her. In the meantime 
we made temporary arrange- 
ments, such as borrowing Ruth 
Chang from the evangelistic work, 
but finally in February, 1929, 
Stella Wang graduated from col- 
lege and came immediately to us, 
bringing her mother who had 
been working. all these years in 
Hopo, but who was now cordially 
invited to teach in our Kwong 
Yit Girls’ Primary School. 

Stella won all hearts with her 
beautiful personality. We longed 
to keep her always, but her Alma 
Mater, Huanan College, wanted 
her on its staff. When we argued 
that surely there must be others 
among their graduates whom they 
could call, they answered, ‘‘ Yes, 
but there is only one Stella!’’ 
However, they agreed to let us 
keep her until her younger sister 
graduated. So two years later, in 
February, 1931, Lilian came and 
taught under her sister until sum- 
mer when Stella returned to 
Huanan and Lilian became our 
principal, a position which she 
has held most loyally and effi- 
ciently for 20 years. 

Stella Wang has been sent to 
the United States twice by her 
college for graduate work, study- 
ing in the Universities of Michi- 
gan and California and in George 
Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville, Tenn. Lilian studied 
with her at Peabody College dur- 
ing part of her stay in the United 
States from July 1947 to July 
1948. When Stella returned from 
the United States in the summer 
of 1949, she came to Meihsien to 
visit her mother and sister. While 
there, the new Communist Gov- 
ernment took over and all com- 
munications with Foochow were 
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cut off. Both the Meihsien church 
and the girls’ school realized their 
good fortune, and there were 
more demands on her time than 
she could accept. She was made 
Director of Religious Education 
in the school, and the Hakka Con- 
vention put her in charge of the 
evangelistic work for women for 
the whole field. Each Sunday she 
taught a very large class of young 
people in the Sunday school, and 
she directed a week’s retreat for 
the young people of two missions, 
where a number of them com- 
mitted their lives to Christ and 
some made the decision to go into 
full-time religious work. She 
taught in the pastor’s Laymen’s 
Training Institutes which he 
holds twice a year. With her ar- 
tistic inspirational posters and ex- 
quisite flower arrangements, she 
added grace and beauty to our 
lives, but most of all with her lov- 
ing, understanding counsel for all 
who came to her. 

It was a great comfort to 
Mother Wang to have her two 
daughters with her, and what 
happy times we enjoyed occasion- 
ally with them in their apartment 
in the school! But the Educa- 
tional Department of Huanan 
College kept calling for their 
Head, and finally after 14 months 
in Meihsien, Stella made the 
strenuous and dangerous trip to 
Foochow and arrived safely. So 
she is now at her old post where 
she is greatly beloved. Mother 
Wang continued to teach in the 
Kwong Yit Girls’ Primary School 
until her health began to fail 
about two years ago. For some 
years she was president of our 
Miehsien church women’s society, 
and though she is now very frail, 
she continues to walk the three 
miles to church on Sunday when- 
ever she is able. Her brave spirit 
and sterling Christian character 
will always endear her to us. 











In Meihsien there is no citizen 
more able or respected than Lilian 
Wang. She has built up such a 
reputation for herself and the 
Kwong Yit Girls’ School that she 
is the only one of 13 high school 
principals in Meihsien who has 
not been removed by the new gov- 
ernment, and her school is the 
only girls’ school which has not 
been closed. She is on many com- 
mittees and boards of trustees in 
the church and community and 
was chosen to represent the Chris- 
tian organizations of Meihsien in 
a political caucus set up by the 
communists. She is a deaconess of 
the church and takes her duties 
very seriously. 

During World War II there 
was a great influx of people from 
many parts of China. Lilian’s 
ability as a linguist was then a 
great asset, enabling her to help 
people who spoke Mandarin or 
Swatow or Foochow or Cantonese 
or Hakka. She even found use for 
her English when G. I.’s stayed 
with us sometimes ! 

In the midst of her heavy re- 
sponsibilities, Lilian finds relaxa- 
tion in gardening, in fishing, or in 
playing with little children of 
whom she is especially fond. She 
is never too tired to mother a 
school girl who has an attack of 
homesickness or malaria. When 
she visits Shanghai, Canton or 
Swatow, her former pupils flock 
around her. She delights in the 
fruit of the school—fine Christian 
character as shown in the lives of 
many who came under her train- 
ing. Of these, some are outstand- 
ing leaders, such as Miriam and 
Eleanor Koo and Phoebe Djung, 
who are church workers; Dr. Ida 
Djung, whom many met at the 
American Baptist Convention in 
Boston last year; Dr. Lilian 
Pang, Professor in the Hongkong 
University Medical School; Dr. 

(Continued on page 253) 
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#9 FIELDS 


They First Heard the Gospel 


In the Hospital 


Three agencies, school, seminary, hospital, cooperate in 
contributing to the pregress of Christianity in Nicaragua 
By DOROTHY M. LINCOLN 


hed fal 


Don Jose and bis family in Managua, Nicaragua 


a, penta ago I was corre- 
sponding with the treasurer 
of our hospital alumnae associa- 
tion. I wrote a brief note about the 
hospital and what it was doing. 
In her reply she said, ‘‘I didn’t 
realize that Managua, Nicaraugua, 
was actually a place. I thought it 
was just a song!’’ Nicaragua is 
one of the Central American Re- 
publics. American Baptists are 
working in two of these republics. 
Nicaragua is the farthest south, 
and to date has been retarded in 
progress. For this small nation, 
however, a new day is dawning. 
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Our mission work is divided 
into three main parts—the school, 
the seminary, and the hospital. 
The school has between 700 and 
800 students enrolled. The school 
has fame throughout the country. 
It is both a grade school and high 
school. Since many communities 
outside of Managua have no 
schools or schools only to the third 
or fourth grades, we also have a 
boarding department for the boys 
and one for girls. The Wyse fam- 
ily have charge of the school and 
the boys’ boarding department. 
This year they have about 60 boys 


in the department. Miss Marcia 
Cudworth is in charge of the girl’s 
department with about 30 en- 
rolled. Some of the gifts that come 
in are used to make available 
scholarships for worthy Evangel- 
ical boys and girls. Because of my 
connection with the Nurses’ 
Training School, I have used such 
gifts for students interested in 
studying nursing. A year ago two 
girls from Christian homes 
wanted to enter the training 
school. They had had only a grade 
school education. We thought they 
would be better prepared for 
training if they could have at least 
one year of high school. That was 
possible only by helping them 
with a scholarship. They had the 
extra training and entered the 
training schol last May. During 
the year they have been a real 
help to us in the spiritual uplift 
of the hospital. 

The seminary is another impor- 
tant branch of the mission work in 
Nicaragua. Although the number 
of students enrolled is small, I 
feel that they are doing a most 
important job. Some of the grad- 
uates have been a great asset to 
the work in establishing missions 
and churches in communities out- 
side of Managua. A well trained 
leadership is increasingly essen- 
tial. Our work is growing. Instead 
of sending North American mis- 
sionaries in larger numbers, we 
believe our need will be met better 
by providing adequate seminary 
training to Nicaraguans. Rev. and 
Mrs. Robert Dixon have charge 
of the general missionary work 
and the seminary. 

The hospital work is the young- 
est part of the mission work in 
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Nicaragua. At the present writing 


we have a 35 bed capacity. The . 


rooms are divided into three 
classes—first class, second, and 
third. In the first class the patient 
has a single room and bath. There 
is also a companion bed for a 
member of the family who might 
wish to stay. For these rooms we 
ask C$32.00 a day which is about 
$4.50 in U. S. money. In the sec- 
ond class there are three patients 
to a room and they pay C$15 
(cordobas) a day or just over 
$2.00 U. S. In third class the room 
for men has bed space for eight 
and the room for women has bed 
space for 12. In third class we do 
not use all beds, but have tijeras 
too. Tijeras are interesting. The 
word is Spanish and has two 
meanings—shears or bed. You 
judge according to the way it is 
used. A tijera has on each end 
two pieces of wood crossed like 
an X. Then on either side there is 
a piece of wood connecting the 
ends. Between the two side pieces 
is a canvas which makes the bed. 
These beds fold and can be taken 
from place to place. In the United 
States we call these army cots. The 
cost of third class is about $1.50 
daily. These prices do not include 
doctor fees, medicines, or oper- 
ating room. We keep the prices 
as low as possible, so many people 
as possible can avail themselves 
of our facilities. The food that the 
average Nicaraguan eats is chiefly 
meat, beans, rice, and bananas 
prepared in various ways. In the 
first and second class rooms we 
have more vegetables, fruits, and 
various desserts. Bananas are pre- 
pared by boiling, baking, and fry- 
ing besides eating them raw. Our 
new hospital, soon to be under 
construction, will add greatly to 
our services. We expect to con- 
tinue to operate the old plant. 
Besides the hospitalized pa- 
tients we have a good number of 
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clinic patients. Daily except Sun- 
day we have a general clinic in 
charge of one of our native doc- 
tors. Anyone can come who 
wishes. There are no fees for clin- 
ical services but each patient pays 
for his medicines. Before the 
clinic begins we have a religious 
service conducted by the pastors 
in town. Each day one or more 
make decisions for Christ. I feel 
that the clinic services are a most 
important part of the work we 
are doing. 

I would like you to know our 
Dona Cristina who serves as our 
Bible woman. She was in the hos- 
pital about two years ago. During 
her stay she decided that she 
would like to help do a little mis- 
sion work with the patients. We 
were only too glad to have her 
help. She comes daily to the clinic 
services and helps with them. At 
the close she takes down the names 
and addresses of those who make 
decisions. A few months ago we 
were talking as we often do about 
the work and she told me about a 
woman who was at the clinic from 
a village outside of Managua. At 
the close of the service when the 
invitation was given she raised 
her hand to accept Christ as her 
Saviour. Dona Cristina talked 
with her and found that she had 
never before heard that there was 
such a person as Jesus or that He 
had come to save her. In our mod- 
ern civilization it is hard to be- 
lieve that there are still many 
people who have never heard the 
Good News of Salvation. 

After the clinic services Dona 
Cristina visits the hospital pa- 
tients three days a week. Each pa- 
tient is offered a New Testament 
on arrival at the hospital. She also 
takes around our small library of 
books and magazines for the pa- 
tients. When there is an opportu- 
nity, she talks with them about 
salvation. Afternoons she visits in 


the homes of those who make de- 
cisions in the morning services. 
We appreciate so much the fine 
work she is doing with her own 
people. 

Before we leave the hospital 
there are a few other people I 
would like you to meet. When I 
went to Nicaragua three years ago 
Matilde was helping us with the 
cleaning. While earning her way 
she was also attending night 
school to finish grade school. The 
hours of work were from 6:30 
in the morning until 5:30 or 
6:00 at night. The wages were 
low so she made a real sacri- 
fice to get an education. The next 
May she had her diploma from 
grade school and made applica- 
tion to the training school. Al- 
though she had only grade school 
we knew what a good worker she 
was and wanted to give her a 
chance in nursing. She has been 
with us now about three years 
and is expecting to graduate this 
year. Of all the girls in our senior 
class I would say that she is the 
best nurse we have. She is now 
taking some training in anesthesia 
and will be our assistant anesthe- 
tist. 

The other girl I would like you 
tc know is Leonor. For a number 
of years now she had been help- 
ing us with the cleaning, etc. She 
also is attending night school and 
hopes to become a nurse when she 
finishes. She is now in the third 
or fourth grade and is about 18 
years of age. She recently made 
her decision to become a Chris- 
tian. How happy we always are 
when some of the nurses, servants, 
or patients find Christ as their 
Saviour through their contact 
with the hospital. 

The hospital also has another 
very important group and that is 
the training school of nurses. My 
family now numbers 20 student 


(Continued on page 252) 
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No. 68—Music and Singing 31. ‘‘nor.. 
t of my lips’’ Ps. 
Across oe 
89 : 34 
1. “‘... him with the sound of 35. Half an em 
the trumpet’’ Ps. 150:3 36. ‘‘And when they had sung 
6. ‘‘sing unto... with the psal- ... hymn’’ Mark 14: 26 
tery’’ Ps. 33:2 37. Royal Observatory 
11. ‘‘praise him with the...and 38. Front of an army 
harp’’ Ps. 150: 3 40. ‘‘the players on. . . shall be 
13. ‘‘my cup runneth... .’’ Ps. there’’ Ps. 87:7 
23:5 43. Priest and judge of Israel— 
16. Greek letter I Sam. 1:9 
17. ‘‘with instruments 44. Son of Beriah I Chron. 8:15 
music’’ I Chron. 15: 16 45. Yellow Hawaiian bird 
18. ‘‘Praise him with the ... 47. ‘‘singing and making... 
and dance’’ Ps. 150: 4 in your heart’’ Eph. 5:19 
23. ‘‘and the people piped... 50. ‘‘shout, so that the earth... 
pipes’’ I Kings 1: 40 again’’ I Sam. 4:5 
25. ‘‘will sing my songs to the 52. Chapter in Proverbs begin- 
.. . Instruments’’ Isa. 38 : 20 ning, ‘‘ Wisdom hath builded 
27. Established Church her house’’ 
28. ‘‘... hear the sound of the 53. ‘‘which art, and. . ., and art 
eornet’’ Dan. 3:5 to come’’ Rev. 11:17 
29. Chapter in Proverbs be- 55. ‘‘unto thee will I... with 
ginning, ‘‘ My son, if thou be the harp’’ Ps. 17: 22 
surety for thy friend.’’ 56. ‘‘psaltery, dulcimer .. . all 
30. Eye (Scot) kinds of music’’ Dan. 3:5 
/ 2 3 4 s 6 7 8 9 
40 71 12 
3 14SOY 46 
17 ‘38 19 Zo j2/ {22 
23 Ss 26 
27 28 29 
30 3/ 32 35 134 35 
36 37 38 39 
Oo 4/ 42 
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H 
ERBRIE|S/IIS|THRAININ|JE 
KIE}E\P A\TIE RT |O}T 
E|\NBBHEB GORE! BBPIE|T 

OMSU'C|\COU RRO 
Di | |NINJE IR TMEV 
EI\CBETIR|YILIN|G YIE 
LIE |THEP RETIO/AISITIEIR 
|THE TiH C 
VIA NiE|TRBAINEEG/O 
EIL|EICITHRHEEMIE|RIOIM 
RMBRIUBBMIE MEBSBROIE 
E 
@WAW Co 
Last Month’s Puzzle 
57. ‘‘and rejoice at the sound of 
the ...’’ Job 21:12 (pl.) 
Down 
2. Fourth month 
3. ‘‘praise . . . comely for the 
upright’’ Ps. 33:1 
4. Garment of Hindu woman 
(pl.) 
5. Suffix 
6. ‘*... that hath the Son, hath 
life’? I John 5:12 
7. A Benjamite I Chron. 7:12 
8. ‘‘sing praises to . . . God 
while I have . . . being”’ 
Ps. 104: 33 
9. ‘‘praise him upon the high 
. . eymbals’’ Ps. 150: 5 
10. ‘*. . . that the earth rent 
with the sound’’ I Kings 
1:40 
12. ‘‘the harp, and the viol, the 
. . and pipe’’ Isa. 5:12 
14. ‘‘and I heard the. . . of 
harpers’’ Rev. 14:2 
15. Newt. 
19. .. . Sinai 
20. Japanese measure 
21. Half an em 
22. Left guard (football) 
23. ‘‘my organ into the voice of 
them that... .’’ Job 30:31 
24. Speaking to yourselves in 
psalms and... .’’ Eph. 5:19 
26. First woman 
31. Adorns with dress 
32. ‘‘Praise him upon the... 
eymbals’’ Ps. 150:5 
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33. ‘‘Mine eyes are .. . towards 
the Lord’’ Ps. 25:15 

34. ‘‘waters gushed out; they 

in the dry places’’ 

Ps. 105: 41 

36. West Indian shrub 

39. New Testament 

40. Species of evergreen trees 

41. ‘‘two thundred singing ... 
and singing women’’ Ezra 
2:65 


42. ‘‘in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual .. .’’ Col. 3:16 
43. Give out. 

46. King of Bashan Josh. 13:12 
48. ‘‘and ye are not your.. .’’ 
I Cor. 6:19 

49. Father 

50. Long, inlet 

51. Girl’s name 

54. “‘when they began. . 
II Chron. 20: 22 

55. Solicitor-general 


. Sing’”’ 


Our text is 1, 6, 23, 25, 40, 56 and 57 combined 











THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH CHURCH 








Are You Seeking Direction? 
An informing statement about Green Lake Assembly 


next summer, with its specialized conferences, instruc- 
tion, and abundant opportunities for spiritual refreshment 


By MARGARET NOFFSINGER WENGER 


O the cross country traveller 

on today’s United States road- 
ways the importance of highway 
markers becomes increasingly evi- 
dent. The mileage markers, the 
danger ahead signs, the arrows 
that point the way are spokesmen, 
though silent, that are giving di- 
rection. 

You will need such direction in 
travelling it if you set out for a 
given point. If you want only to 
wander over little travelled roads, 
or end in blind alleys then you 
will not need road markers. It de- 
pends upon whether you are 
travelling with a purpose. 

How are you travelling in the 
task in your church? With pur- 
pose? Or wandering ‘‘wily-nily”’ 
from one idea to another? This 
will be the eighth summer that 
American Baptists have been re- 
ceiving direction at our summer 
Assembly at Green Lake. Every 
year the number taking advantage 
of the instruction and the spirit- 
ual refreshment has increased; 
the number of specialized confer- 
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ences has increased; and whether 
your work is with young or old, 
in large or small church, in city 
or country, the Assembly points 
the way for good Christian 
travelling ahead. 

Perhaps you are chiefly inter- 
ested in the childrens’ work in 
your church school but are feel- 
ing inadequate to meet with to- 
day’s children and to keep up 
with all they learn in modern 
schools, in television and the 
radio. I am reminded of an ex- 
perience which I had lately when 
speaking to a group of primary 
age children in one of our church 
schools. I was explaining about 
a visit to one of Cuba’s country 
churches and the fields of sugar 
cane which I had seen en route. 
One small boy knew almost as 
much about sugar cane as I do. 
He had seen it on television! With 
that kind of ‘‘seeing’’ that boy 
was getting the best out of tele- 
vision. He deserves the best in 
Bible education, and Sunday 








school teachers across the country 
need training to give it to him. 
The Laboratory Leadership 
School at Green Lake, August 4—- 
18, is the answer. And why not 
stay on for the Christian Educa- 
tion conference, August 18-25? 
Are the young people in your 
chureh having a religious and 
spiritual experience in the sum- 
mer camps they attend? Why not 
talk over with them the possibili- 
ties of their attending the Na- 
tional Junior High Camp, June 
27-July 8; the Senior High 
Camp, July 1-11 or the National 
Guild House Party July 12-19. 
Last year the first National Guild 
House Party was held and the 
reports were glowing. It was a 
miniature United Nations that not 
only considered the best econom- 
ically and politically for all na- 
tions, but also the program of 
evangelism for the world of na- 
tions—missions in other words. 
The presence of young Baptist 
women from other lands speaking 
and studying among us added 
great interest to these sessions. 
Or is it missions that holds your 
interest and gives you your niche 
in your church? The annual Mis- 
sions Conference is the answer. 
Classes in both home and foreign 
missions with missionaries’ ex- 
periences added by them person- 
ally, give preparation for teaching 
in the local School of World 
Friendship next winter. The 
afternoon reception for all mis- 
sionaries on the grounds gives 
everyone an opportunity to shake 
their hands and say, ‘‘I’ve read 
about you, how thrilling to meet 
you.’’ Women will find the last 
hour of each morning especially 
devoted to help in promotion of 
the local Woman’s Mission Soci- 
ety program. No woman ever for- 
gets, if she has attended once, the 
annual meeting of the Green Lake 
Woman’s Mission Society, always 
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held on the last afternoon. Good 
fellowship, good diversion, a good 
missionary emphasis, and good 
ideas for a program ‘‘back 
home,’’ all are combined in this 
unique program. August 11-18 
are the dates. 

Are you a member of a small 
town or open country church? 
Anyone of the already mentioned 
conferences will meet your needs, 
but perhaps you would rather 


concentrate on the rural emphasis. 
American rural Baptists have that 
opportunity this year with the 
first of its kind at Green Lake, 
the Baptist Rural Life Convoca- 
tion, July 26-31. The aim is for 
600 in attendance and leaders 
from within the Baptist world and 
within the specialized world of 
rural sociology will be present. 
Constantly the people came to 
the Master saying, ‘‘ What shall 


I do. . . ?’’ Show us the way.’’ 
Christian people, if growing, still 
seek the way to present his word. 
He set a good example, he caught 
the attention of all who heard 
him, he held interest, he used good 
methods, he drew men unto him, 
he gave direction. We come seek- 
ing direction today. Green Lake 
helps us to learn from’ each other 
on the roadway of Christian ex- 
perience. 
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Study Books and Guides For Church Schools of 
Missions and Study Classes 1951-1952 | 


Home Study 

Theme: ‘‘Churches for Our 
Country’s Needs and Latin Amer- 
ica’’ 


Adults: 
Mission to America. Truman 
Douglass. Here Dr. Douglass 


gives powerful expression to his 
convictions concerning the spirit- 
ual needs of our country. He radi- 
ates hope and faith as he de- 
scribes the church’s answer to the 
challenge of today in terms of the 
renewal and expansion of the 
church’s own life. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.25. 

Now! Edited by Mary M. Brace 
and Lucy M. Eldredge. A pic- 
torial magazine-type book of un- 
usual interest. Possible alternate 
to Mission to America. Paper, 35 
cents. 

We Americans: North and 
South. George P. Howard. This 
renowned all-American mission- 
ary gives us a vivid description 
of the nature, program, and 
growth of the evangelical 
churches throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. 

Money Under His Pillow. Eliza- 
beth Lee. This will supplement 
Dr. Howard’s book. $1.25. 
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Home Mission Digest No. 5. 
This will deal with Baptist work 
in church extension and in Latin 
America. This will be part of the 
basic study on home missions. 40 
cents. 

Baptist Crossroads. Thrilling 
story of Baptist work in Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, El Salvador. 90 cents. 

Study and Worship Programs: 
Church Extension and Latin 
America. Study guide. 35 cents. 
Senior High: 

Now! Edited by Margaret M. 
Brace and Lucy M. Eldredge. 35 
cents. 

Guild Program Booklet. Based 
on above book. 35 cents. 

Junior High: 

The Traded Twins. Robert N. 
McLean. The story of two young 
people in Mexico. Cloth. $2.00; 
paper, $1.25. 

Guild Program Booklet. Based 
on above. Mrs. Haven Hasel and 
Mrs. Pearl B. Smith. 35 cents. 
Children : 

Theme—‘‘Missionaries at 
Work”’ 

Juniors: 

Hungry Hollow. Anna R. 

Wright. Story of exploration and 


adventure of a city boy and two 
country boys in Tennessee moun- 
tains. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. 

Off to Brazil. Nina Millen. Jun- 
ior boys and girls will have a 
real feeling of identity with their 
Brazilian neighbors as they travel 
with Bruce and his sister through 
Brazil. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. 

Baptist Story Book. Title to be 
announced. Priced. 

Primary: 

Davey in the Sandhills. Anne 
M. Halladay. Davey Cameron and 
his father trek through the sand- 
hill country of Nebraska holding 
vacation church schools for chil- 
dren who had no church of their 
own. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. 

The Children Downstairs. Vir- 
ginia Mazer. Stories woven 
around the photographs taken by 
Hazel V. Orton in Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Peru. Boards. 
$2.00; paper, $1.25. 

Baptist Story Book. Title to be 
announced. Priced. 

Manuel, A Little Boy of Mexico. 
Jeanette Perkins Brown. Charm- 
ing story of Manuel and his visit 
to the park on one of Mexico’s 
fiesta days. 85 cents. 

Missionaries Help Boys and 
Girls. Helps younger children un- 
derstand the work of missionaries. 
60 cents. 
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Foreign Study 


Theme : ‘‘ Baptists of Animistic 
Background’”’ 

Adults: 

Baptist—The Spirit Tree. John 
E. Skoglund. Dr. Skoglund’s book 
will deal with people of primitive 
background in Burma, Assam, 
Bengal-Orissa, and Africa. It pro- 
vides a new approach to a special 
group of people. It should prove 
most helpful in gaining back- 
ground for the interpretation of 
today’s needs on these fields. 

Study and Worship Programs. 
Study Guide based on The Spirit 
Tree. 35 cents. 

Senior High: 

Baptist — Foreign Mission 
Study Book. Title to be an- 
nounced. Priced. 

Guild Program Booklet. Based 
on above book. 35 cents. 

Junior High: 

Ann of Ava. Ethel D. Hubbard. 
The story of Ann Hasseltine Jud- 
son, first foreign woman mission- 
ary. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 

Guild Program Booklet. Based 
on above. Mrs. Haven Hasel and 
Mrs. Pearl B. Smith. 35 cents. 
Children : 

Theme—‘ Burma’”’ 

Junior: 

Baptist Story Book. Title to be 
announced. Priced. 
Primary : 
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Bible Book of the Month 


Pastors and teachers of Bible 
classes are using this plan as a 
basis for Bible studies. While all 
Bible reading is valuable, too 
often the total impact and per- 
spective of a book’s message are 
lost by reading it in small por- 
tions. The selection of books has 
been made with the assistance of 
various leaders in evangelism and 
stewardship and by the President 
of the Ministers’ Council. This 
year President Gilbert B. Brink, 
of the National Council of Amer- 
ican Baptist Men, assisted in the 
selection. 


1951-1952 


Apeil ........ me Colossians 
May ........ .. I Thessalonians 
June .... sistema Proverbs 
July ............ nue Heclesiastes 
) 0 ee I and II Peter 





September 
Micah through Malachi 
October 
Ephesians and Philippians 
November 
30 Psalms (reader’s choice) 


I sc ckacllscaielinisricenediieibane Isaiah 
EE icici. sipindiinagncia Acts 
February .........c:cccco0.. I Corinthians 
a iia cietiocainicdiicinistsinsitaienisia Mark 
Ns easieceteniesiccshcanonisicic John 


The Bible Bookmark 


Early in May individual copies 
of The Bible-Book-of-the-Month 
Bookmark for 1951-1952 may be 
obtained from the Baptist Litera- 
ture Bureau, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, New. York, or 
your nearest Baptist Bookstore. 
Please order in quantities of 20 or 
more. Price, 50 cents per 100. 


The Word of God 


A ecolporteur in Tants was of- 
fering the Bible to some Moslems 
who were sitting in a shop. One 
of them asked ‘‘Are you a 
preacher?’’ The colporteur re- 
plied, ‘‘No, I am just a col- 
porteur.’’ Then another man 
spoke up, ‘‘Beware,’’ he said, 
‘‘this man is worse than the 
preacher who speaks to you and 
then goes away. This man leaves 
with you a book which is able to 
convert a Moslem to Christian- 
ity.’’ 











THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 











Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 
Something of the seriousness of 
the times in which we live and of 
the triumphant faith with which 
to meet it throbs through the in- 
teresting new periodical BWA 
Youth News. Many of us who 
know Joel Sorenson, the youth sec- 
retary of the Baptist World Al- 
liance, can feel his earnestness in 


MISSIONS 


these words which appear on the 
first page. ‘‘With the wonderful 
spiritual fellowship of the Cleve- 
anld Congress fresh in our minds 
we face 1951 with confidence, 
knowing that all the years belong 
to God, and that if we are faith- 
ful in prayer and consecrated 
service His promises will not fail. 
Let us all, in the quiet ways of 


personal life, keep very close to 
the Master. They who keep daily 
company with Christ discover the 
challenge of this day.’’ 

The purpose which this com- 
mittee serves is given clearly by 
our own Cay Hermann. ‘‘The 
Youth Committee is keenly aware 
of the importance to make our 
work in a very real meaning 
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world-wide. The B.W.A. is not 
only Europe and North America, 
it includes all parts of the world, 
where there are Baptists. We are 
very anxious to establish contacts, 
especially with those countries 
with which we do not have close 
relations. For fellowship and in- 
spiration—that is the aim of the 
B.W.A. It is the task of the Youth 
Committee to realize that aim on 
the youth level.’’ 

It is thrilling to read the bits 
of youth news from Australia, 
Burma, France, Germany, Nor- 
way, Hawaii, Italy and New Zea- 
land as well as from Britain and 
North America and to know that 
increasingly the Youth Committee 
will weld the links of fellowship. 
That link is personified in Joel 
who says to us all: ‘‘Two things 
we must know. First, we are living 
in a period when the great deci- 
sion will have to be made: God or 
man on the throne? That makes 
life dead serious. Second, God is 
the God of history, Christ is Vic- 
tor, our task is to proclaim the 
good news of this victory. Thus, 
may the Baptist youth meet 1951 
with great faith in God and spirit- 
ual courage, each one ready to 
take his or her share of suffering 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ, 
always remembering that Christ 
demands our all. In wholehearted 
response to God’s call is the full- 
ness of Christian joy experi- 
enced.’’ 

Very sincerely yours, 


Los O Hepp 


A Book for Junior High 


Pictured here is the cover of a 
novelette built around the adven- 
ture of a youth fellowship in help- 
ing to start a new church in a 
needy part of town. This book is 
$2.00 in cloth; $1.25 in paper. 
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For the Facing of This Hour 


This theme for the Green Lake 
Youth Conference seems to be 
more and more a daily concern of 
youth. The conference is being 
planned in relation to a World 
Christian program and Youth and 
should be a magnet drawing 
young people from every state to 
Green Lake on June 18-26. A 
strong emphasis on the World 
Mission of the church will be pre- 
sented. It will receive attention in 
the public meetings, even deeper 
delving in the cell group discus- 
sions, and frank facing of ques- 
tions in the evening firesides. 

One of the outstanding person- 
ifications of all that the World 
Mission of the church means to- 
day will be found in the presence 
with us of Miss Ruth Seabury, 
long associated with the Christian 
program in many lands. Recently 
Miss Seabury spent a year in 
Japan helping Christian leaders 
in the development of their educa- 
tional program. Missionaries and 
mission secretaries from the 
United States and abroad will be 
among those who will give leader- 
ship in various ways. Two after- 
noon workshops during the con- 
ference period will deal particu- 





larly with ‘‘Christian Frontiers’’ 
in the world today and will be led 
by competent missionary leaders. 
Here a deeper understanding of 
what Baptists are doing will be 
revealed and young people may 
discover the needs, the types of 
service called for, and the require- 
ments in training and personnel 
for meeting today’s needs. 

Urge attendance upon Baptist 
young people, for this Youth Con- 
ference can be a milestone for 
their personal lives and for the 
cause to which we and they are 
committed. Key young people will 
mold and lead the Christian pro- 
gram of tomorrow. With each 
passing day, a gathering of young 
people such as the Youth Con- 
ference assembles, becomes of un- 
told significance for the World 
Mission of American Baptists in 
the years just ahead. 


National Guild House Party 

Calling all girls! Baptist girls 
to the treat in store for them at 
the National Guild House Party 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin, July 
12-19. Any Baptist girl may come, 
if she is between the ages of 12 to 
25 inclusive. She does not have to 
be in a Guild chapter now to be 
eligible. 

By the way that word ‘‘com- 
munity’’ is an all important one, 
for it is the key word in the House 
Party program this year. There 
will be group discussions on the 
theme of the program, ‘‘My 
Father’s World and Mine’’; there 
will be age-group classes on Guild 
work; workshops around such in- 
terests as music, recreation, dra- 
matics. Evening programs will be 
interesting and varied and every 
girl will have an opportunity to 
have a part in something so that 
the House Party becomes her 
own. Recreation, including hikes, 
games and swimming in the Green 
Lake pool will be planned for 
everyone. 
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Separate conference periods for 
secretaries and Counselors will 
give opportunity for sharing ex- 
periences with each other and for 
constructive planning. 

Come by the carload with your 
State or Association Secretary 
perhaps, or come by train or 
plane. All Guild roads lead to 
Green Lake in July! 

It is important to register early. 
Ask your pastor for a registration 
eard or write your State World 
Service Secretary. Up to May 1 
send registration blank and fee of 
$5.00 to Miss Madelene Andrews, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. Afterwards, direct to Green 
Lake. Oh yes, the cost—$3.25 per 
day or $22.75 for the period. 


Summer Service Projects 


Whether Baptist Young People 
are actually enrolled in the na- 
tionally sponsored Summer Serv- 
ice Projects or not, they will want 
to know of the opportunities and 
be thinking of the five to twenty 
young people in each group who 
will be working and living to- 
gether for one or two months this 
coming summer. The folder on 
this program gives information 
which will help visualize these 
projects. Here are some quota- 
tions from it. 


PROJECTS 


Students in Rural Problems. 
Koinonia Farm, Americus, Geor- 
gia. This group will be concerned 
with racial discrimination, share 
cropping, ete. and the application 
of the Christian way of life to 
these problems. 

Students in Home Missions. Tahoe 
Indian Parish, Stewart, Nevada. 
Vacation schools will be con- 
ducted, recreation led, improve- 
ments made on mission buildings. 
Students in Urban Life. New 
York City. Each student secures 
his own job. In the evenings they 
will be in seminars under able 
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leaders and will seek to discover 
the role of the church in the com- 
plexities of city life. 

Students in Industry. Twin Cities, 
Minnesota. Members will secure 
various jobs through a central 
employment agency. As a group 
they will study the implications of 
the problems they discover. 
Students in European Problems. 
Germany. The group will help re- 
construct a building at the Youth 
Seminary near Hamburg or help 
build chapels for refugees in 
South Germany. A week will be 
spent in a youth camp. Emphasis 
is placed on fellowship with Ger- 
man people in homes and churches. 
Qualifications. At least 18, prefer- 
ably older; one year of college or 
equivalent work experience. Some 
experience working with people, 
preferably in church educational 
program. 

Cost. All projectors pay their own 
transportation. Registration fee is 
$10.00 for all projects except 
Students-in-Industry which is 


$15.00. Registration fees are pay- 








able upon notification of accept- 


ance. Students-in-Industry and 
Students-in-Urban-Life pay main- 
tenance and a small weekly pro- 
ject fee. 

Applications. Deadlines for appli- 
cation are March 1 for the Ger- 
man project; May 1 for all others. 
Early application is urged. 


WHAT PROJECTORS DO 


They live together at close quar- 
ters. They share the planning of 
schedules and a budget and do the 
housekeeping jobs. 

They do hard physical work to- 
gether, work which demonstrates 
their interest in others. They be- 
lieve that’ work speaks the lan- 
guage of good-will. They serve to- 
gether. Such service as they can 
render is humbly given in an at- 
tempt to atone for at least a little 
of our collective sin, to express 
love, and create good-will. 

They learn togther. Through field 
trips, interviews, and discussions 
they become acquainted with its 
resources. 


World Wide Guild House Party at Green Lake 
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They worship together. Projects 
are built on the presupposition 
that the power of God can solve 
man’s problems if we really try it 
out. 


Guild Study Materials 
1951-1952 


Ann Judson Chapters 

The Traded Twins. Robert N. 
McLean. The story of two young 
people in Mexico. Paper, $1.25; 
Cloth, $2.00. 

Ann of Ava. Ethel Daniels 
Hubbard. The story of Ann Has- 
seltine Judson, first woman for- 
eign missionary. Paper, $1.25; 
Cloth, $2.50. 

Program Booklet. Mrs. Haven 
Hasel and Mrs. Pearl Barnes 
Smith. Based on the books above. 
35 cents. 

Sallie Peck Chapters 

Now! Edited by Mary Margaret 
Brace and Lucy M. Eldredge. A 
digest type of book on ‘‘ Churches 
for Our Country’s Needs.’’ 35 
cents. 


Foreign Mission Study book, 
Title to be announced. 

Program Booklet. Based on the 
above books. 35 cents. 

Alma Noble Chapters 

Mission to America. Truman 
Douglass. Reflects the spiritual 
needs of America and_ the 
church’s answer. Paper, $1.25; 
Cloth, $2.00. 

Home Mission Digest. Compiled 
by Helen Schmitz and R. Dean 
Goodwin. Stories of Baptist Home 
Mission Work. 40 cents. 

Study and Worship Programs. 
Based on the book above. 35 cents. 

The Spirit Tree. John E. Skog- 
lund. Baptist work among primi- 
tive peoples in Burma, Assam, 
Bengal-Orissa. Africa. Priced. 

Study and Worship Programs. 
Based on the book above. 35 cents. 


While They Last 
Doubtless some churches would 
like to have in their libraries two 
books of biographies written by 





Mrs. Anna Canada Swain. These 
are in limited quantity at 50 cents 
each. Orders for them will be 
filled on the first-come-first-serve 


basis. 

My Book of Missionary Hero- 
ines contains the stories of ten 
missionary women, among them 
Ann Hasseltine Judson, Joanna 
P. Moore, Narcissa Whitman, 
Mary Slessor and others. 

Pioneer Missionary Heroines in 
America gives the brief life story 
of women who helped to lay Chris- 
tion foundations in America. Mrs. 
Swain has brought to life some of 
our heritage which may not be so 
well known. Among the life 
sketches are those of Christiana 
McCoy, Sallies Peck, Mary Riggs, 
Dora DeMoulin. 

Church school teachers and 
workers with girls especially will 
find in these two books inspiring 
stories women whose lives were 
gloriously lived for the Christian 
cause. 








MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 








Looking Ahead 


Every leader likes to know what 
is coming for a new year! We’re 
glad to give you the following 
titles and descriptions of mission 
study books, maps and pictures 
that you will want to use with 
your Kindergarten, Primary and 
Junior boys and girls during the 
year 1951-1952: 

Theme—Home, Missionaries at 

Work 
Foreign, Latin 
America 

For Juniors—Home—Hungry 
Hollow by Anna Rose Wright; 
illustrated by Oliver Grimley. The 
author has spun a fine story of ex- 
ploration and adventure involving 
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a city boy and two country boys 
in the Tennessee mountains and 
has tied it in with a colorful treat- 
ment of the life and work of a 
mission doctor—plus_ excellent 
portrayals of the mountain folk 
and their ways and customs. Espe- 
cially will they enjoy J. T., who 
earried baby catbirds in his pock- 
ets, and Jingo, who is a dead shot 
with a stone. Cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.25. 

For Juniors—Foreign—Off to 
Brazil by Nina Millen; illustrated 
by Janet Smalley. The author pre- 
sents our children with a hero, a 
heroine, an intriguing plot, and 
a colorful travelogue, all rolled 
into one. The adventures of Bruce 
and his sister Connie in their 


travels through Brazil will give 
young readers the sense of sharing 
in an interesting trip. Marmosets, 
parrots that speak Portuguese, a 
snake farm, a ranch, visits to 
various mission stations—Bruce 
found them all fascinating, and 
so will the junior reader. The book 
is based on the actual experiences 
of the author, who made a trip 
through Brazil in 1948. Cloth, 
$2.00 ; paper, $1.25. 


For Primary — Home — Davey 
in the Sandhills by Anne M. Hall- 
aday; illustrated by Jean Mar- 
tinez. Mrs. Halladay, already a 
Friendship Press author of real 
merit, presents another story with 
her usual charm and skill. This 
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tale is about Davey Cameron, 
who spent his summer trekking 
through the sandhill country of 
Nebraska with his father, visiting 
the families scattered through the 
area. Their real job was holding 
vacation church schools for the 
children who had no church of 
their own, but shortly real adven- 
ture crept in. A roundup, a fish- 
ing trip, and a mystery in their 
trailer home all add to the sum- 
mer’s excitement. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.25. _ 

For Primary — Foreign — The 
Children Downstairs, text by 
Virginia Mazer; photographs by 
Hazel V. Orton. This quartet of 
picture stories with their simple 
and yet clever structure, were 
woven around the pictures by Vir- 
ginia Mazer, script writer for the 
well known children’s radio pro- 
gram, All Aboard for Adventure. 
The stories have their respective 
locales in Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
and Peru. In Brazil, Beatrice and 
her schoolmate Diva have an ad- 
venture revolving around the dis- 
covery of a coin. In Argentina, 
there is Laurita, who longs for a 
toy baby deer she has seen in a 
store window. One day the toy is 
missing and—thereby hangs the 
tale. Roberto’s discoveries in Peru 
and the adventures of Carlos in 
Chile round out the quartet. 
Boards, $2.00; paper, $1.25. 

For Kindergarten—Manuel, A 
Little Boy of Mexico by Jeanette 
Perkins Brown; illustrated by 
Jean Martinez. The second volume 
in the series of Little Friendship 
Books. Aproximately 30 pictures 
illustrate this charming little 
story of Manuel and his visit to 
the park on one of Mexico’s fiesta 
days with his father. The two of 
them have a secret—a secret that 
turns a disappointment into a 
pleasant surprise—and we find 
out what it is at the end of the 
story. Boards, 85 cents. 
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New Baptist Material 


There will be a new book for our 
Baptist material to be used along 
with the current mission study 
work. There are two sections in 
our Baptist book, one related to 
the Home mission study and a 
second section on our Baptist 
work in Burma. These materials 
are prepared by our Baptist mis- 
sionaries telling of their work 
with boys and girls, many of 
whom are hearing of Jesus Christ 
for the first time. 


Picture Maps 

Picture Map of Mexico. This 
is a new picture map by Janet 
Smalley, replacing one that has 
been in circulation for many 
years. Like the others in the series, 
this one is also decorated with a 
striking border of illustrations 
and accompanied by an insert 
sheet containing valuable text ma- 
terial, plus pictures that the chil- 
dren may color, cut out, and 
mount on the face of the map. 
Versatile in its application to var- 
ious uses and age groups. Highly 
visible when colored. Printed by 
offset on sturdy paper suitable for 
coloring. Size 50 x 38 in. Price 
75 cents. 

Picture Map of South America. 
Colorful lands and customs are 
given the added appeal of crea- 
tive learning in this black-and- 
white map of South America, de- 
signed by Louise E. Jefferson. 
Cutouts from the accompanying 
insert sheet cover everything from 
the Inca Indians to Inter-Ameri- 
ean Conferences. Size 38 x 50 in. 
Price 75 cents. 


Picture Set 


Bedtime Around the World, 
pictures by Janet Smalley ; stories 
by Nina Millen. 

This is the seventh title in the 
ever popular ‘‘Around the 
World’”’ picture set series for 





children of kindergarten and pri- 
mary age. There are eight pic- 
tures in the set, with accompany- 
ing insert sheet of stories. Printed 
in three colors on heavy stock. 
Size 10x12 in. Price $1.25. 


Songbook 


The Whole World Singing by 
Edith Lovell Thomas. 

A new and long awaited song- 
book—an international songbook, 
dedicated to the spirit of love and 
Christian brotherhood around the 
world. Missionaries collected these 
songs, hymns and prayers. Cloth 
$2.75; paper, $1.50. 


Notice 


The department once printed a 
small picture called ‘‘God is 
Love.’’ This is now out of print. 


Report On Projects 


Pictures for Children Every- 
where continues to be a popular 
giving project. To date $5,851.50 
has been contributed by the chil- 
dren of the American Baptist 
Convention. Almost every week 
word comes from some part of the 
world indicating their thankful- 
ness for you and for your interest 
in them. 

Bibles Around the World. This, 
too, is another way boys and girls 
ean show their concern and 
Christian responsibility for shar- 
ing the message of Jesus Christ. 
The American Bible Society re- 
ports that as of December 20, 
American Baptist boys and girls 
have contributed $8,440.37 to be 
distributed as follows: 


I is icsinsiiinies $7,811.83 
| renee 1.90 
Congo 12.75 
China 105.00 
Undesignated .. 508.89 


Thank you for these contribu- 
tions which will purchase Bibles 
or portions of the Bible for the 
use of many boys and girls. 
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The Mitten Christmas Tree 

After reading about Sharing 
Our Christmas in the December 
Harbinger and noting the sug- 
gestion about the Mitten Christ- 
mas Tree, we selected this for a 
project for our Junior Depart- 
ment for this Christmas. On the 
first Sunday in December, we had 
a lovely, medium sized tree—very 
green and very shapely—but 
without any ornaments. The 
children of course were eager to 
decorate it, and in reply to their 
requests of ‘‘Can we decorate it?’’ 
we told them about the idea of 
decorating it with mittens for the 
children in Austria, France, Ger- 
many, Finland, Japan or Italy. 

On the second Sunday, the little 
tree took on color as a great num- 
ber of colored mittens appeared. 
On this Sunday we used the story 
of ‘‘ Where God Is’’ by Tolstoi to 
tie in the idea of giving our mit- 
tens to keep other hands warm 
and thereby celebrating Jesus’ 
birthday too. By the third Sun- 
day, the little tree was fairly 
bursting with mittens. It was an- 
nounced that as part of the 
Christian program for the church 
each department was to tell about 
their own work or project and we 
suggested that any child who 
would like to write a poem or 
story about our tree would have a 
chance to have his work used in 
the program. The response was 
light—but on the dead-line Sun- 
day, a fifth-grader handed in the 
following poem, written with the 
assistance, she said of her mother 
and daddy and little sister : 

The Mitten Tree 

The prettiest sight we’ll ever see 
Is our 1950 mitten tree. 
Instead of ornaments so bright 
These mittens gay seem to look just 

right 
They’re meant for countries far 


away 
—Far lands—where other children 


play. 
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Maybe Helga of Finland would like 
a red pair, 

To cozy her hands against winter’s 
sharp air. 

There’s Demetrius, a boy from Greece 

He’d like a pair as soft as fleece. 

Gretchen from Holland would love 
those mittens, 

Because they’re soft and warm as 
kittens. 


There are brown ones, red ones, and 
some of blue 

For Elsa, Katinka and Kosta too. 

Some are for hands that are thin, 

Some for hands that are chubby, 

For fingers long and fingers stubby. 


If we could all join hands—what a 


wonderful view! 
When their hands are warmed, our 


hearts will be too. 
—Carol Hodges 


This contribution worked into 
our Christmas program very 
nicely and Carol was a proud 
little girl on Christmas eve when 
the Pastor commended her upon 
her work. 

Several of the boys brought the 
tree onto the platform and car- 
ried on a conversation with the 
minister and his family about the 
tree. One of the boys (Possessor of 
a loud, clear voice) read the poem 
for Carol, and as he read the 
names of the boys and girls from 
other lands, Juniors representing 
those countries appeared and 
found a pair of mittens from the 
tree to keep their hands warm. 
They assembled at the foot of the 
platform while the rest of the boys 
and girls from the Junior Depart- 
ment came in to sing ‘‘Once for 
Us a Child Was Born’’ (p. 29, 
Hymns for Junior Worship). 

On the final Sunday in Decem- 
ber, the mittens were packed and 
labeled for shipment for the 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee—all except one pair that 
went to a little Junior who very 
wistfully looked at the tree one 





Sunday, after the service and 
wished he had a pair of mittens to 
wear to keep his hands warm.— 
Mrs. W. O. Knight, Jr., Superin- 
tendent, Junior Department, 1st 
Baptist Church, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


Sumo, a Boy of Africa 


A new film strip for boys and 
girls! A black and white, 57 
frame film strip with story, tell- 
ing of the experiences of an Afri- 
ean boy, which will be especially 
enjoyed by the primary boys and 
girls either as an introduction or 
a climax to the Primary second 
year unit on ‘‘Our Chureh at 
Work in Africa.’’ 

Sumo lives in a typical mud- 
walled, thatch-roofed hut in a vil- 
lage deep in the jungle. He goes 
through a typical day in the vil- 
lage such as watching his mother 
cook, seeing his aunt make peanut 
butter, visiting men building a 
house, and talking with his fa- 
ther. Sumo’s father tells him it is 
time to go to the mission school. 
He goes with his uncle, meets 
missionaries, enters school, and 
and lives a new life at the mis- 
sion. At the end of the school 
term a missionary accompanies 
Sumo to the village. Sumo notes 
the evangelistic work being car- 
ried on, and the boy feels that 
school life was good to him as he 
relates his experiences at the mis- 
sion to his family. 

The film strip gives the impres- 
sion that Sumo is not to return 
to the school after the one year’s 
experience, but what he has 
learned he plans to share with 
the boys and girls in his village 
who will never have even one 
year at a mission school. The 
emphasis on Christian teaching 
and acceptance of the Christian 
standard of living is well por- 
trayed. 

Be sure to order this well in 
advance of the date on which you 
wish to use it. Rental is $1.00. 
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Baptist Education Day 





will be observed 





Sunday, April 8, 1951 
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Throughout the American Baptist Convention churches will join with Bap- 
tist-related educational institutions and university pastors in the annual observ- 
ance of Baptist Education Day on Sunday, April 8. This important event is observed 
in conjunction with National Christian College Day in an interdenominational 
emphasis on the training of leaders for the churches of tomorrow. 
Here is your opportunity to become better acquainted with your Baptist 

schools, colleges, seminaries and university pastor centers. 

Handbooks and resource material for planning an effective observance of 
this event are being sent to pastors and student counselors throughout the Con- 
vention. 


For further information write to 


The Board of Education and Publication 


AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


152 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, New York 




















Tidings from the Fields 
(Continued from page 241) 
nurses and 4 graduates. I spend 
most of my time teaching them 
and we have a good time as we 
learn. The course is three years 
of training much like nursing 


courses here in the states. The 
only difference is that our girls 
have little more than a grade 
school education and therefore the 
courses have to be given accord- 
ingly. I feel, however, that they 
are quite a good group of nurses 
for the background they have had. 
Their services 
through 
nurses training is a new field. 

We have a fine handy man at 
the hospital. He came from an 
economically poor background. 
He earned only a small salary 
with us. When he married and 
had a family he longed for a home 
of his own. After praying about 
this matter Don Jose went to Dr. 
Pixley and asked for a loan of 
money in order to buy a house 
and lot. The doctor was busy when 
the request came so asked to have 
a little time to think it over. While 
the doctor was thinking Don Jose 
was praying in his workshop. 
When Don Jose went back for his 
answer the doctor was still busy 
so Jose went back and prayed 
again. When he made his third 
trip the doctor had everything ar- 
ranged. In time Don Jose and his 
family moved into their little 
house. There was great rejoicing. 
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are prized all | 
Central America where | 
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KEROSENE 
REFRIGERATOR 








Operates with a simple, 
silent kerosene burner 


@ Keeps food fresh 

@ Preserves medicine and vaccines 

@ Has no motor to wear 

@ Operates at low cost 
For years modern Servel Kerosene Refrigerators 
have been serving missionaries in remote areas 
throughout the world. Its freezing system operates 
without using a a parts. There’s no machinery 
to wear or break down. That’s why Servel bes 
longer . gives years of dependable, worry-free 
refrigeration. 

Servel makes plenty of ice cubes. And it’s easily 

adapted for either household or medical use. For 
rices and descriptive folders, contact your mission 
—f in the United States. 


KEROSENE RANGES... 
: With the modern features 
| of current gas and electric 
| ranges. Three top burners 
| for cooking .. . two for 
baking. 
, Height: 40". Width: 23".) 

Distributed exclusively by 
| Servel. 





KEROSENE REFRIGERATOR 





Servel, Inc., 20 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 


(Length: 454%”. 





THE SUCCESSFUL WAY TO 


RAISE MONEY 


FOR YOUR 


Church, Sunday School, Society 
EASY TO RAISE $25.00 TO $100.00 
with Famous Hudson Household and Gift items 
So many wonderful, useful articles—and so 


low priced—they “Sell on Sight.” Splendid 
profits for your treasury on every order. 
t Successfully used by more than 9000 


Women’s Groups all over the country 
HUDSON Products Corp. 61 Eost 11st. 


Write AT ONCE for FREE catalog 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. DEPT. M-4 





Then came the long struggle to 
make the payments as they came 
due. As in every family emergen- 
cies of one kind and another came 
with the years but always Don 
Jose gave thanks to God for His 
great goodness not only in giving 
them salvation but also in provid- 
ing them with a home. 

The long awaited day came 
when the house was free of debt. 
Don Jose held a formal service of 
Thanksgiving at which a good 
group of nurses and _ hospital 
workers were in attendance, be- 
sides neighbors and members of 
the church. The service opened 
with the singing of choruses and 
hymns. The pastor led in a medi- 
tation on the assets of the Chris- 
tian home. Then Don Jose came 
to the microphone. Somewhat em- 
barrassed by the microphone yet 
overjoyed by the occasion, he be- 
gan to speak and tell briefly how 
the Lord had blessed them 
through the years. He closed with 
the statement, ‘‘ All I am and all 
I have belongs to Him.’’ The serv- 
ice meant a great deal to the 
nurses, neighbors and all in at- 
tendance. Some asked when he 
was going to have another service. 
If only we might have more people 
like Don Jose and his family! It 
does one good just to have them 
around. 

It has often been said, and con- 
tinues to be true, that more than 
half the members of the Baptist 
churches first heard the gospel 
message at the hospital. 
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PERSONALITIES 
(Continued from page 214) 


and knew that she wanted as al- 
ways to do her part. 

Most of her church service was 
rendered at the First Baptist 
Church, Fargo, N. D., where she 
was a member for many years. 
Here she began to read MISSIONS 
regularly. In November 1935 she 
and her husband, who has since 
passed away, entered the Winne- 
bago Baptist Home, at Winne- 
bago, Minn., and she became a 
member of the Baptist Church 
there. Since her entrance Mrs. 
Jones has regularly worked at two 
things. The first is to read MISs- 
sions from cover to cover. Until 
recently she answered all the ques- 
tions each month in the Quiz Col- 
umn. Although unable to answer 
the questions as fully as in former 
time, she keeps fully informed of 
missionary events. The other proj- 
ect at which she still works is 
White Cross. 


WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 239) 


Esther Yao, practicing medicine 
in Oakland, Cal., and others who 
are teachers, nurses, and home- 
makers. Lilian Wang has received 
offers of positions in colleges 
where she would have a much 
larger salary and less responsi- 
bility, but she has refused them 
because she had dedicated her life 
to serving the Meihsien church 
and the Kwong Yit Girls’ School. 

We who have lived with this 
Wang family have found them 
the most loyal and congenial of 
colleagues, and count it an honor 
and a great blessing to have 
known and worked with them. 

So now as we think of this 
family we feel we can safely trust 
the work of the Kingdom of God 
in China to such as they. 


MISSIONS 








Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





SECURITY FOR YOU 


You can obtain a generous, lifelong income— 
and help spread the Gospel at the same time 


Send today for an interesting free booklet that tells how—through 
a remarkable Annuity Plan in operation over 100 years—you can 
have the great joy of fulfilling Christ’s command while providing 
for your own financial peace of mind and security. Immediate 
returns as high as 7% depending on your present age. Write today 


to THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept. M108, 450 Park 








BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 227) 


the numerous addresses delivered 
by the author during his 40 years 
of official connection with the Col- 
lege, published at the request of 
the Board of Governors. Writing 
as an American, a Reform Jew, 
and an educator, Dr. Morgenstern 
traces the progress of Judaism 
through history, noting its 
achievements and applying Bibli- 
eal science to the study of theol- 
ogy. Three of the chapters are of 
especial interest to Christian read- 
ers, ‘‘At The Crossroads,’’ ‘‘The 
Reform Process In Jewish His- 
tory,’’ ‘‘Judaism’s Contribution 
To Post-War Religion.’’ The fol- 
lowing selections from the above 
are provocative and should en- 
courage Christians to study the 
book carefully: ‘‘Christianity 
committed two grave errors. It re- 
duced life to too simple a pattern. 
It emphasized the individual and 
individual salvation too exclus- 
ively, and forgot almost entirely 
the group ... the social class and 
their complex inter-relationships ; 
and it compromised too readily 
with folk-tradition and folk-relig- 
ion and with national ambitions 
and prejudices.’’ ‘“‘In a steadily 
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expanding world . .. religion can 
never stand still. Christianity no 
more than Judaism.’’ ‘‘ Christian- 
ity still stands only on the thres- 
hold of achievement .. . it has 
made little more than a beginning. 
Its main work still lies ahead... . 
Judaism and Christianity are so 
intimate and indissoluble that 
they are truly, basicly one.’’ ‘‘ Re- 
ligion is not merely a formula of 
belief, but rather a way of life... 
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What shall we do about them? 
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: We have met our Moslem Neighbors 
M 
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“They must see God in us, and we 
must see God in them.” Laubach 











Your support of our total work around the globe 
helps in the Christian witness to the Moslems. 


Will you continue to pray and to give? 


For further information, write to 


Miss Irene A. Jones 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison New York 16, N. Y. 











belief and worship must be trans- 
lated into conduct, action, fellow- 
ship, a way of living with far- fh ay Cetamonically 


reaching social implications.’’ Zaned 


(Jewish Publication Society ; 442 CATHEDRAL CHIMES and 


ges; $4.00. f 
pages; $ ) (lle! 
Books Received a” 


EntHusiuasM, a Chapter in the 


History of Religion, with special ref- M A AS ORGA N. CO. 
erence to the 17th and 18th centuries, Dent. 14. 3018 Castes 


by Monsignor R. A. Knox, Oxford 
University Press, 622 pages, $6.00 
Saints WirHout Haos, by Alvin 


E. Margary, Abingdon-Cokesbury, W il FOLDING CHAIRS 





176 pages, $2.00 oR Wood 


Tue Bevier in Progress, by John ieee BANQUET TABLES 


_— — Seribner’s Sons, 240 ivar 

On Tuts Rook, an appeal for i aR aL AO ER 
Christian unity, by G. Bromley . = 
Oxnam, Harper and Brothers, 117 
pages, $1.50 

WorkasBLe YounG Propue’s Pro- 
GRAMS, a collection of 52 programs, 
by Theodore W. Engstrom, Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 176 pages, 
$2.00 

Dynamic WoRSHIP PROGRAMS FOR 
YounG Propue, by Letitia W. Wood, 
W. A. Wilde, 198 pages, $1.75 
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ooks of Remembrance 


Record the life history of your 
church along with the names of those 
whose gifts have benehted your church. 

§ Beautiful, hand-tooled leather books 
with hand-engrossed pages are exhibited 
in carved repositories. 
Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send for 
our catalog. 























Tue Beaten Patus, a collection of 


essays, by George M. Hodgson, Expo- ITTEMORE ASSOCIATES. INC. 


sition Press, 104 pages, $2.75 warn 16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Dogs Science Support THE ScriP- 
TURES, by O. E. Sanden, Zondervan 
Publishing House, 175 pages, $2.00 

THE LIBERATION OF LIFE, a dis- 
cussion in seven chapters of the gift 
of freedom, by Joseph M. Dawson, 
Broadman Press, 90 pages, $1.25 

In JOURNEYINGS OFTEN, a fasci- 
nating travel narrative by John 8S. 
Moyes, Bishop of Armidale, Aus- 
tralia, Oxford University Press, 150 
pages, $1.75 

PasToraL COUNSELING, its theory 
and practice, by Carroll A. Wise, 
Harper and Brothers, 232 pages, 


$2.75 
CHATS FROM A MINISTER’S LIBRARY, 


by Wilbur M. Smith, W. A. Wildex 
Co., 283 pages, $2.50 

VALIANT PILGRIM, a new biography 
of John Bunyan and a research into 
Puritan England, by Vera Brittain, 
Maemillan Co., 440 pages, $4.00 

THE Lorp’s Prayer, its character, 
purpose, and interpretation, by EF. F. 
Scott, Charles Secribner’s Sons, 126 
pages, $2.25 

THE DAGGER AND THE CROSS, an 
examination of Christian pacifism, by 
Culbert G. Rutenber, Fellowship Pub- 
lications, 134 pages, $1.00 

A PRIMER OF CHRISTIANITY, a sys- 
tematic revision course on the basic 
facts and ideas of Christianity, 
Part I, The Beginning of the Gospel, 
by T. W. Manson; Part II, The Fur- 
therance of the Gospel, by F. W. 
Moore; Part III, The Truth of the 
Gospel, by G. B. Caird, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 451 pages, $3.75 

THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE, an ex- 
amination of six pressing concerns in 
today’s world, by Charles A. Wells, 
Between the Lines Press, 142 pages, 
illustrated by six cartoons, $2.00 

THE IDEA OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE Sout In MEDIEVAL JEWISH PHI- 
LOSOPHY, by Philip David Book- 
staber, Maurice Jacobs Press, 104 
pages, $2.00 

Gop’s Best Secrets, a collection 
of daily devotional meditations for 
the year, by Andres Murray, Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 370 pages, 
$2.50 

THE BERKELEY VERSION OF THE 
New TESTAMENT, a translation in 

(Continued on following page) 
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**Advertise’’ your church through 
the inspiring voice of 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


What could carry your church’s 
invitation to the community 
better than the glorious music 
of a fine carillon, coming 
right from the church itself! 
“Carillonic Bells” with their 
clear, rich beauty are the per- 
fect means of making minds 
and hearts receptive to your 
message. 

At moderate cost, “‘Carillonic 
Bells” offer the true tones and 
majestic volume of fine cast 
bells—without requir- 
ing a tower to house 
them! Write NOW 
for complete details 
given in our literature! 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
8401 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark. It 


denotes electronic carillons produced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
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MORE INCOME FOR YOU! 


More Bibles For All! 
More Peace For The World! 


Read of a remarkable Annuity Plan that enables you to give and 
receive generously at the same time. 

Learn more about a great Christian Plan that enables you to 
help build a bulwark against chaos and godlessness throughout 
the world—and enables you to receive a guaranteed income all 
your life. For free booklet, write today to Dept. M107, THE 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 








(Continued from preceding page) 
modern English, with footnotes, by 
Gerrit Verkuyl, Zondervan, 672 
pages, $2.50 

ANOINTED TO PREACH, a guide to 
effective, forceful preaching, by Clo- 
vis C. Chappel, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
124 pages, $1.50 

CoMMUNION MEDITATIONS, a collec- 
tion of 25 brief preludes to the Lord’s 
Supper, edited by Gaston Foote, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 176 pages, 

2.00 

Nor sy Breap ALONE, a collection 
of 75 poems, by Ethelwyn D. Hotal- 
ing, Exposition Press, 96 pages, $2.50 

A Book or PasToRAL PRAYERS, 
with an essay on the pastoral prayer, 
by the late Ernest Fremont Tittle 
who died in August, 1949, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 108 pages, $1.50 

HANDBOOK FOR MINISTERS’ WIVES, 
by Welchy Honsinger Fisher, Wo- 
man’s Press, 136 pages, $2.00 

Aspe Wit ME, a novel that deals 
satirically and factually, with careful 
documentation, with the much dis- 
cussed and frequently alleged funeral 
racketeering, by Cedric Belfrage, 
Guardian Books Ine., 351 pages, 
$2.00. 

THe New TESTAMENT, The Berke- 
ley Version, a translation in modern 
English, with footnotes, by Gerrit 
Verkuyl, Ph.D. (New Testament Fel- 
low at Princeton University), 672 
pages, Zondervan Publishing House, 
$2.50. 


THE IpEa oF DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Sout in MEpIEvaL JEWISH PHILOSO- 
PHY, by Philip Bookstaber, 116 
pages, Maurice Jacobs, Inc., Pub- 
lisher, $2.00. 

PELOUBET’s SELECT Notes, the 77th 
annual volume, on the International 
Bible Lessons for the calendar year 
1951, by Wilbur M. Smith, as in other 
years, including maps, full-page re- 
productions in color of famous paint- 
ings, illustrations in the text, and a 
bibliography and an index. W. A. 
Wilde Co., 417 pages, $2.75. 
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If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
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Men in the service and other young people away from 
home can still unite in spiritual fellowship with the home 
folks through the Bible readings, meditations and prayers 


presented day by day in The 


Those away and those at hom 


Upper Room. 


e, as they join in the same 


devotions, will be thinking and praying for one another. 
There is strength and joy in the knowledge that someone 
» « « many miles away ... is praying for you! 


Send your order NOW for a supply of The Upper Room, 
May-June issue, the annual Lay Witness Number, written 
Ten or 
individual 


by laymen and laywomen from all walks of life. 


more copies to one address, 5 


cents per copy. 


ie 
_ 7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18 N-¥ 


subscriptions, 50 cents per year. Address 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 


THE POCKET EDITION (identical with the Regular 
Edition except in size) is small enough to fit 
into the pockets of service uniforms, light enough 
to mail first class in an ordinary envelope for 
three cents. Hundreds of thousands were dis- 
tributed during World War II. Popular with 
civilians, too, because it slips easily into a man’s 
pocket or a woman’s purse, Order a supply of 
the Pocket Edition along with the Regular Edition. 








Capping the Nurses 


At Clough Memorial Hospital 


Last night we held the Capping 
Service for the 18 nurses who 
came to the Clough Memorial Hos- 
pital as a new class three months 
ago. Having helped train them 
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during these past three months I 
felt that I had a real part in the 
capping ceremony. The program 
began with a drama, ‘‘The Apostle 
Paul.’’ In the first scene we pre- 
sented Saul as he heard the voice 
of the Lord on the road to Damas- 
cus. Next we had a narration of 
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Paul’s life and work followed by 
scene two before King Agrippa. 
This was followed by a candle 
lighting service. The nine girls 
who had studied in Telugu recited 
the Florence Nightengale pledge 
in Telugu and the five girls and 
four boys who studied in English 
recited it in English. Miss Sigrid 
Johnson, our Nursing Superinten- 
dent, gave each girl her cap and 
spoke a few words of encourage- 
ment and of challenge. I felt 
that service had real meaning to 
each one of them both in a spiri- 
tual sense and in the joy of having 
reached their goal for which they 
had been striving, only to find 
that it was really just the begin- 
ning—Carol B. Brown, R.N., 
Ongole, India. 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


Cuina— Masses, 202; Reading 
room West China Union Univer., 
215; Administrative Bldg., 216; Herd 
of Amer. cattle, 217; Wang Family, 
238. 

Evrope—Germany—Mass Expul- 
sion, 206; D. P. Camp, 207; Camp 
evangelism, 208; I.R.O., 209; Poster 
of Ger. Baptist Publication Soc. 229. 

MISCELLANEOUS—Rogers Williams 
Inn, Green Lake, 219; United Na- 
tions Poster, 202; Chapel at training 
camp, 212; Church and State Na- 
tional Conf., 204; Hospital scene, 
234; Guild House Party, Green Lake, 
247. 

PEeRSONALITIES—E. Schroeder, 228; 
Dr. and Mrs. Jacob Meister, 228; 
K. S. Latourette, 214; Mrs. H. Jones 
and Edna Oden, 214. 
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Funk lagna GHT POUND FOOL! 
DICTIONARY By Greville Cooke Once again the author of 


Many lives of Christ have Pride's Way” has writ- 

written, but never ten a gay and gentle “ 
before has Jesus been hu- warm im sympathy on 
manized as in this book. rich in humor. Here is 
Every member of your the story of Henri Lemay 
family will be thrilled by 


—*‘Charleston’s most 
this warm_ reconstruction 


The first basically differ- 
ent word guide in years! 
Contains over 145,000 en- 
tries, 1,420 pages; meas- 
ures 6Y2"x9V4" in size and 
is beautifully printed on 
fine paper. A must for the 
permanent home library! 
Publisher's edition, $5.50. 


poner a a =" de- 
i i i + ig) ‘ul romance of man- 
HD. ee ners. Pub, ed., $3.00. 
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: MEMBERS OF THE un eens naan es COMPLETE BOOK 
FAVORITE HYMNS GARDEN MAGIC 
t el By, Arthur Austin By Roy E. Biles 
‘ ° oe Here are the words and Three big books in one— Here's all you need to 
music to more than 100 Dr. Fosdick’s famous tril- know to enjoy the garden 
? 
) / V1 t] LM, of the hymns Americans ogy, complete and una- of your dreams! All the 
) love most. Includes short bridged. The Meanings of new methods, new short- 
ssi commentaries and _histo- Faith, Prayer and Service cuts — everything in one 
~ q ries of each. Beautiful to help you understand volume. Contains 334 
color illustrations by Christian truth and ac- pages, 17 gorgeous full- 
, George Louden, Jr. P quire keener appreciation color plates; hundreds of 
> lisher’s edition, $4.95. of the Christian way ot life. how-to-do-it drawings. 
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AND YOUR CHOICE 


OF ANY ONE OF THESE BOOKS AS 


SON OF A 
HUNDRED KINGS 
By Thomas B. Costain 
This famous author now 


THE COUNTRY WIFE 
By Dorothy Van Doren 
Here is a true story with 


WINTER WEDDING 
By Martha B. Harper 
Escaping from bitter trag- 
edy, a young Pennsylvania 


YOUR FIRST SELECTION 


a chuckle on 
Imagine a family 3 


~ irl leaves her Civil War 
lives in the city — then me to find comfort and 


weaves a story of Canada 
at the turn the century 
— of a six-year old boy, 
lefe without relatives or 
friends, and how he be ! 
comes the most important coun wife 
) person in town. Publish- 
er’s edition, $3.00. 


CENTS DELIVERY 


love in far-off lowa. This 
enchanting story tells how 
she decides between a 
handsome ne'er -do- well 
and a veteran with a 
dreadfully scarred face. 


turn it loose in the coun- 


FOR $ 89 PLUS FEW 
ONLY 


























HOW TO SAVE UP TO 50% ON THE BOOKS YOU WILL ENJOY 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
Yes, you are invited to accept amy two of | come to your home each month. It is not CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT l 
‘ the six books shown at the top of this necessary to purchase a book every month I WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY READING CLUB | 


page as your FREE MEMBERSHIP GIFT 
BOOKS when you join our Book Club. 
And, as your first selection, you may have 
your choice of any one of the other three 
books shown, for only $1.89. Founded to 
select and distribute books which are 
worthwhile, interesting and entertaining 
without being objectionable in any way, 
the Family Reading Club is just what you 
have been looking for! Each month pub- 
lishers submit books they believe will meet 
, the Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Editors then select the book they can 
recommend -most enthusiastically to mem- 
bers. These are books which every mem- 
ber of your family can read—books to be 
retained in your home library with pride. 
Free “Bonus” Books 


—you may accept as few as four each year} pawiLy READING CLUB, Dept. 4MSN MINEOLA, N. Y. | 


to retain your membership. And you will 
: ee os —FREE—the t books I h h 
receive a handsome new “Bonus” Book ! tafe ~A Ek yp A eaeatalieamaing ecm 


free for each four selections you take. CO) New College Standard = Famit 

a ly Book of 
Thus, the purchase of books from the Club Dictionary Favorite Hymns 
for only $1.89 each—instead of the pub- Om ie of the fee ne 
lishers’ regular retail prices of $2.50 to C Pound Foolish Garden Magic 
$4.00—saves you 25% to 35% of your And as my first selection, please send the one book checked 
below, for only $1.89 plus delivery. 


book dollars. And when the value of the 
Bonus Books is figured in, you actually (C0 Son of a Hundred Kings ( The Country Wife ( Winter Wedding 
save as much as 50%! Alse enroll me as a member of the Family Reoding Crab and 
F = send me, each month, a review of the Club’s forthcoming 
Join Now — Send No Money selection. I have the privilege of notifying you 2 advance i 
: in a boo : : io not wish to accept any selection, or whether I wis 
If you —— in 8 OC k o> which will purchase any of the alternate books offered—at the special 
appeal to the finest instincts of every mem- members’ price of only $1.89 each (pus postage and handling) 
ber of your family, let us introduce you 


There are no membership dues or fees, and I may accept as 
to the Family Reading Club NOW, while 


few > —_ a or oe ry the comes cue 
. months. a member, I will receive a free Bonus Book wit 
you can get your choice of ANY TWO 


each four Club selections or alternates I accept 


of the books shown at the sop of this page Mr. 
There is no charge for membership in as your free Membership Gift Books, and Mrs. .. ~—e . 

the Family Reading Club beyond the cost any one of the other books shown as your Stes (Please Print) 
of the books themselves. You pay only first selection for only $1.89. Send no Street and No. 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) money, just mail the coupon today. How- cr 
for the books you purchase after reading ever, as this unusual offer may be with- pe oe Zone State 

F, : . . ss , e, { . 
the book review magazine which will drawn soon, we urge you to join now! Rn 3A mw fy ty x, Bent x, Zerento 2 
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FAMILY READING CLUB + MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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We have a policy, Mr. Brown 


of starting each year off clean! 


You may help us by making a last effort to clean up any final 
contributions toward your church budget and by completing any 
unfinished calls in your Every Member Canvass. Unless this effort 
is exerted the national budget will fall 7 per cent short of fulfilment. 


The new fiscal year starts May first. 


LET’S END THIS YEAR WITH A CLEAN FINANCIAL SLATE 


loniale é3 Missionary Cooperation sericea Baystist Convention 





